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“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON, 
Author of “Bridge Abridged,” &c. 


For more than twelve months past the articles on Bridge 
appearing in the Saturday Review have commanded wide 
attention on the part of all Bridge players. 


They have appeared anonymously, but their authority 
was at once recognized, and the repeated applications for 
sets of back numbers of the Review containing the Bridge 
articles have induced the proprietors to reprint them in . 
book form. 


Mr. Dalton’s previous books on Bridge are well known 
wherever the game is played. 


“Saturday” Bridge 


will take the reader into a more advanced stage of the 
game ; it opens up and solves many new problems. 


Bridge becomes more interesting the more thoroughly 
its principles and possibilities are grasped, and Mr. Dalton’s 
new book shows how inexhaustible are the combinations. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE may be had of any book- 
seller or of Messrs. Smith’s or Wyman’s Railway Bookstalls, 
or on receipt of 5s. 4d. it will be sent direct from the office, 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
33 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


ile development of the discussion on the Education 
Bill has revealed a considerably stronger feeling in 
favour of the secular solution than would have seemed 
Development of likely a few years ago. The strength of that 
the Education feeling is certainly greater than might appear 
Question from the votes recorded for the amendment 
in favour of secular education in the House of Commons. 
Yet it remains true, that the secular solution is, for the 
moment, outside practical politics. ‘To have proposed it at 
the present stage, would have involved a breach with 
historic tradition and with the instincts of the nation, which 
no Government could have safely attempted, or ought to 
have attempted. But the number of those who look to the 
secular solution as the ultimate resort is growing; and a 
little more unreasonableness, on the part either of Church- 
men or of Nonconformists, may give them the deciding 
voice. We may note, as another development emerging 
from recent discussions, the growing consciousness that 
what is variously known as “ Cowper-Temple teaching,” 
or as “undenominational Christianity,” is just as much 
dogmatic, and just as much denominational, as any other 
form of religion. It can claim, not unreasonably, a certain 
preference, on the ground that it satisfies the great majority 
No. 34.—VoL. x. I B 
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of Englishmen; it cannot claim to be preferred on any 
ground of principle. And it therefore becomes incumbent 
on all who wish to retain this particular form of religious 
teaching in the schools, to do their utmost to meet the 
wishes of those who devise other forms of religious 
teaching. 


There are three points on which amendments to this 
Bill are being urged, which meet with some support from 
Liberal feeling. ‘The questions at issue are: 
Whether the clause providing for special 
facilities in homogeneous schools should be 
made mandatory, whether the school teachers should be 
allowed to give denominational instruction in all transferred 
schools, and whether religious instruction should be included 
in the hours for compulsory school attendance. On the first 
of these points, it seems to us clear (for the reasons stated in 
our last Number) that the best course is to make Clause IV. 
mandatory, and the second best course to withdraw it 
altogether. To leave the question to be fought out at 
every Election would conciliate nobody, and would do 
infinite harm to local government. On the second point, 
we think that concession to denominational feeling might 
be possible, provided that it could be made entirely clear, 
that the permission to the teacher to give such teaching 
does not indirectly involve his obligation to give it, or his 
selection on the ground that he is willing to give it. Under 
the present scheme of the Bill, by which religious instruc- 
tion falls altogether outside school hours, the argument seems 
irresistible : that the teacher should be as free to give or not 
to give religious instruction of any kind on a week-day, as 
he is free to give it or not to give it in a Sunday School. 
But this would cease to be true if, as now appears possible, 
the third of the above suggested amendments is adopted, 
and religious instruction is placed within the compulsory 
school hours. In that case, the teacher could not claim 
the same freedom ; and the danger of the introduction of 
an indirect religious test would be increased. While, there- 
fore, we think that concession might be a on either 
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the second or the third of the points mentioned, we doubt 
whether it could safely be made on both. 


The article which we publish by Canon Wilson criticis- 
ing the Bill from the point of view of a Liberal Churchman, 
will be read with great interest. We venture, 
however, to express some doubt as to the 
validity of the arguments in favour of religious 
education which he bases on criminal statistics. To con- 
sider first the actual figures which he quotes. If the 
Education Act of 1870 and the Board Schools are 
responsible for the growth of juvenile crime from 1899 to 
1900, why may they not have the credit for the diminution 
of crime from 1870 to 1899? And if secular education is 
responsible for increase of crime in France, why is not 
religious education to be responsible for the increase of 
crime in countries where it prevails, as in parts of Germany 
and Belgium? Surely, however, the fairer view is to hold 
that the mere number of criminal offences is of little value, 
even as indicating improvement or the reverse in a single 
country, unless the accompanying changes in the Criminal 
Code are taken into account. It must be easy to produce 
the most encouraging statistics by relaxing either the 
criminal law or the police administration. In any case, we 
cannot think that this is a standard by which we can fitly 
judge the growth or decline of spiritual forces. Religious 
education, at its best, produces, we willingly admit, a type 
of character which the world would be the poorer for 
losing. But to suppose that such morality as can be tested 
in the police-court depends on the teaching of certain 
religious dogmas, seems to us a view unsupported by 
evidence. A generation which has watched the rise of 
Japan, will not easily be convinced that ethical instruction 
without religion leads of necessity to national degeneracy. 


Religious Educa- 
tion and Crime 


The public interest excited by the recent Election 
petitions is timely. The Corrupt Practices Act of 1883 is, 
so far as its terms are concerned, a strong and sweeping 
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measure. But its clauses have been interpreted with 
extreme narrowness. In consequence, its machinery has 
been seldom applied; and it has had com- 
paratively little effect. It is evaded in every 
direction. Those concerned with elections are 
familiar with these facts; and Mr. W. J. Fisher’s recent 
article in this Review will have been no surprise to them. 
But the public at large does not realise the extent to which 
corruption and intimidation go. They attack freedom of 
election in every constituency in the land. Election 
petitions, as a rule, only lift one corner of the curtain. It 
is not merely that votes are purchased by beer or half- 
crowns. Whole constituencies are deliberately bought by 
lavish expenditure before the Election. This practice is, 
perhaps, most rampant in the towns. In the country dis- 
tricts, the main evil is the use of economic power—whether 
directed against tenants, employés, or tradesmen—for 
directly political purposes. Meanwhile, the conflicting 
decisions at Yarmouth and Bodmin have left matters in a 
worse position than ever. We are quite sure that Mr. 
Justice Grantham was not consciously biassed in his con- 
clusions ; but there is, we think, a strong ground for urging 
that a judge who has taken an active part in politics, and 
whose feelings on the subject are known to be strong, should 
leave the very delicate duties imposed by the Election 
Petitions Act to those of his colleagues whose reputation is 
purely professional. Certainly Mr. Justice Grantham has 
no right to complain if his want of discretion is followed by 
action in the House of Commons ; and we earnestly wish 
that the learned judge would bear more constantly in mind 
the traditions of dignity and reserve which have, until 
recent years, so nobly distinguished the English Bench. 


The Election 
Petitions 


We hope that the utmost possible light will be thrown 
on the conduct of the Poplar Workhouse by the Local 
Government Board inquiry which, at the 
time of going to Press, is still proceeding. If 
the charges of the Municipal Alliance are 
true, there has been a grave breach of a public trust ; and a 
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handle will be given to the enemies of municipalisation 
which they will not be slow to use to its fullest effect. The 
most serious charge against the Guardians is that of attempt- 
ing to exercise undue influence upon the medical officer—a 
charge from which, we are glad to see, Mr. Crooks is 
expressly exempted. The case, however, is as yet by no 
means proved. Newspaper head-lines, on which the majority 
of readers too often base their judgment, are highly mis- 
leading. ‘Tea at 2s. 4d. a pound,” though some of us 
think it extravagant in our own homes, is not so serious a 
matter as it appears, when we find that it has not been 
enjoyed by the paupers at all, but only by the staff. ‘“ Art 
serge” ceases to alarm us when the epithet proves to be a 
mere tradesman’s puff. ‘“‘Cambric handkerchiefs” are not 
sO monstrous an iniquity when we learn that it is the custom 
to present a set of six, price threepence each, to girls going 
out into service. ‘Twenty newspapers supplied to the 
Master ” do not seem to be excessive, when they prove to 
be the chief mental pabulum of 1,500 people. The unthink- 
ing horror with which the rich regard the comforts of the 
pauper is a little absurd. The question is, whether work- 
house life, with its restrictions, is or is not made more 
comfortable than that of the poorest independent home? 
So long as it is not, then the sternest advocate of the 
“‘ principles of 1834” would be glad to see its misery 
mitigated. We hope the inquiry will stir up public interest 
in the proceedings of the Poor Law Commission. Its 
immediate moral is, that cities of the poor, like Poplar, 
which are organic parts of London, should not be left to 
stew in their own juice. They should share, not only in 
the wealth, but in the administrative ability, and the standard 
of citizenship, which belongs to London as a whole. It is 
not for Londoners, who live by the work of these districts, 
but repudiate all responsibility for their wretchedness, to 
complain if neglect and isolation breed despair, and despair 
recklessness, and recklessness dishonest service. 


The situation created in the Transvaal by the policy of 
importing Chinese labourers to work in the gold mines has 
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not improved. Indeed there exists at present a state of things 
for which, so far as we know, there is no precedent in the 
history of any British Colony. There is 
maintained in the Transvaal a great Imperial 
garrison of upwards of 20,000 troops. There 
is also a large special mounted police force known as the 
South African Constabulary. But, in spite of these and the 
ordinary police force, it has been found quite impossible to 
protect the inhabitants from the continued and growing 
outrages committed by the Chinese deserters from the 
mines. ‘The number of these deserters has been steadily 
increasing. In July of last year there were reported 
to have been only 245. By January of this year the 
number had risen to 780. From a statement made by 
Mr. Churchill on the 18th June, it appears that, during 
the first three months of this year, no fewer than 4,446 
Chinese have been convicted of crimes of one sort 
or another, upwards of 700 being ordinary criminal 
offences, and the rest consisting of desertions and offences 
against the Chinese Labour Ordinance. As long ago as 
September last, the Transvaal Government was appealed to 
by the people to protect them against the incessant house 
breaking, assaults, thefts, and in some cases murders, to 
which they were exposed. The result was the raising of 
more police, and the passing of more stringent legislation 
against the liberty of the Chinese. These measures were of 
no avail. On the eve of the resignation of the Tory Govern- 
ment, licences were granted for the importation of 16,000 
fresh coolies ; and these licences the Liberal Government 
was advised it could not cancel. Consequently, shiploads of 
Chinamen are continuing to pour into the colony, add- 
ing to the chaos and confusion already existing. That these 
words are not too strong, may be fairly concluded from the 
fact that to a deputation of suffering farmers and traders 
who appealed to him a few weeks ago, Lord Selborne 
frankly admitted the calamities to which they and their 
wives and children were exposed, and offered them for 
protection rifles and guns with which to defend themselves 
against the Chinese. 


Chinese 
Labour 
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It is not surprising that, in the above circumstances, a 
large section of Liberals has been pressing the Government 
: not to tolerate the continuance of these evils 

pen —not to permit fresh importations of coolies, 
and to make the repatriation policy a 

reality. It was announced at the beginning of this Session, 
in the clearest terms, that every Chinaman who wished to 
go home should be free to do so at the public expense. 
After much delay in making this fact known at all to the 
Chinese, a Proclamation was issued in terms so obscure and 
so hedged round with inquisitorial conditions, that few 
Chinese could be expected to take advantage of it. Some 
dozen or so of the coolies were all who applied to go home; 
and there remain to-day 50,000 of them herded together in 
close confinement, which is now to be made more rigorous 
than before. The social evils of this huge yellow woman- 
less barrack can be easily pictured by any one with a 
knowledge of human nature; and the policy of leaving this 
Chinese question to be dealt with by the future Colonial 
Parliament becomes more and more uncongenial to the 
Liberal Party, as month after month is allowed to pass 
without any practical step being taken to diminish the 
serious evils to which allusion has been made. We ques- 
tion, in fact, whether the mass of public opinion in the 
colony really wishes the question to be handed over, as a 
damnosa hereditas, to a self-governing Colonial Parliament. 
It would undoubtedly be more satisfactory if the Chinese 
could be got rid of as the direct result of the action of 
the colonials themselves. But, after all, the coolies were 
introduced by the Imperial Government; and the Imperial 
Government may well be expected to sweep up its own litter. 


At the time of.writing, we see the Russian Government 
still at war with its people, and using in that struggle 


} methods which are, unfortunately, in exactly 
Russia and the 


British Fleet the same category as those of the Turk. 

Massacre on an enormous scale, torture, and 

nameless outrage, have been brought home to the Govern- 

ment officials ; the corrupt and inhuman bureaucrats, with 

the vast army of spies and underlings who live on the 
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present system, see their last chance of preserving. it in 
heading an anti-semitic crusade. It is the crisis of Russia’s 
fate, the final struggle between the powers of darkness 
and light. At such a moment, we sincerely hope that 
the British Government will do nothing to convey the 
mistaken impression to Russia or to Europe, that England 
is an indifferent spectator. To send the British fleet to 
fraternise with a Government whose hands are of that 
colour, would be an act more cynical than anything which 
the German Emperor has been guilty of in relation to 
Turkey. We cannot help fearing that there is a danger of 
this, because the present Liberal Cabinet is so unconscious 
of the remotest sympathy with the Russian autocracy, that 
it may not be sufficiently alive to the complexion which 
the Russian Government may be able to put upon its acts. 
What Sir Edward Grey may intend merely for a demon- 
stration of friendship with Russia in the abstract, may be 
exploited by the Russian Government as an expression of 
friendship to itself. For there is no longer one Russia, 
towards whom an abstract sympathy can be expressed. 
That is a delusion of diplomatists. There are two Russias, 
at deadly war with one another. The real Russia, the 
Russia of the people, does not know how much the English 
of all parties are on the right side. 


We have as yet done nothing to help the cause of 
Russian freedom. We have made no such. demonstrations, 
either through our Government or by the 
action of individuals, as marked our attitude 
towards the Italian and, at a later date, the 
Turkish Questions. If the first thing which the Russian 
people hear of our action is, that we have seized this 
moment to send our fleet to fraternise with their oppressors, 
what can they think, except that we care nothing what 
happens to them? We have already adopted the theory 
and practice of resenting barbarism in the politics of 
foreign States; we did so in Palmerston’s time, and we 
did so again the other day, when we withdrew our 
Minister from Servia because one man and one woman 


England’s 
Attitude 
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had been barbarously murdered. Now that thousands 
of men and women are being murdered and tortured, are 
we to go out of our way to shake the hand of the murderer ? | 
Whatever advantage to the cause of peace we may expect 
to gain by such a procedure, will be much more than 
counterbalanced by a loss of moral prestige to ourselves, 
and the hatred of the Russian people, who may, after all, 
be masters in their own house before very long. England’s 
attitude to nations struggling for liberty is one of the 
things that go much deeper than ordinary domestic politics. 
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Events are passing rapidly in the tragic drama of the 
Congo. ‘Truth is beginning to raise her head in Europe ; 
but her sister Justice is not yet, we fear, 
established in the Congo. The most im- 
portant change during this year is that ) 
which has taken place in the public opinion of Belgium. H 
Unwilling to believe evil of a government with which 
they were, through their King, associated, dazzled by the 
reports of Congo wealth, and the material evidences of it 
in the public works on which Leopold was pouring out 
part of his rubber millions, Belgians could not and would t 
not think ill of an enterprise which should have been a tt 
reflected national glory. Slowly they have learnt the truth 
from a few courageous men. The revelations of Professor 
Cattier, which have exposed the enormous and concealed ) 
personal gains to the King from the domaine privée, created i 
the chief reversal of feeling. Even Catholic opinion has A 
begun to swing round ; and the Vatican has become strictly 
neutral. In the Belgian Chamber, M. Vandervelde, at the 
end of February, renewed his attack on the system, basing | 
his case this time upon the findings of the Reform Com- 
mission, which was forced to admit the existence of all the 
abuses which have been attacked by reformers. The reply 
of the Government was pitifully weak and evasive ; and, 
after a debate of four days, in which no attempt at defence 
was made, a non-committal resolution was passed. 
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King Leopold felt at last that something must be done 
to still the rising waves of indignation. So this month the 
new decrees have been published. Judged 
by themselves, they look well. A just ad- 
ministration could govern justly under them. 
But what security is there for just administration? Accom- 
panying the decrees was published a letter from King 
Leopold, the sole head of the Congo State, defying the 
Powers of Europe to interfere with him, utterly unrepentant 
and contemptuous of his critics. We hope that England’s 
attitude will be firm, and that Sir Edward Grey will be able 
before long to act. He has already made vigorous objection 
to the non-production of the evidence before the Commission, 
which evidently is too damaging to be produced. He has 
also declared, in Parliament, the readiness of the Government 
to see the Belgian people assume control of the Congo. He 
has thus removed one of the calumnies of King Leopold’s 
tributory Press : that England wants the Congo for herself. 
But we live in hopes that Sir Edward Grey may, before 
long, go further, and, by establishing consular jurisdiction 
for British subjects in the Congo, show that we regard the 
present administration as outside the pale. Finally, the 
time may come when the invitation of England will lead to 
the intervention of the Powers under the articles of the 
Berlin Act, to protect the natives from the régime of greed, 
and torture, and destruction. 


The Congo and 
the Foreign Office. 


The players at the Adelphi seem now to know the 
piece upside-down, so that it runs quickly and smoothly, 
with never a dull moment, and the jest never 
hanging fire. There is an occasional modern 
note which jars, and every now and then an 
unnecessarily blatant piece of gag; and, to tell the truth, the 
traditional whip of Petruchio is rather a bore. Mr. Asche 
himself is a delicious Tamer, cool, swaggering, confident, 
scatter-brained, and, upon occasion, loverly and tender. His 
versatility (which needs no proof for those who remember 
his Bensonian days) is marked by his performance as 
Christophero Sly, the draggled, drunken Tinker of the 
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Induction. His awakening in the lord’s bed is a triumph 
of comic acting, if a little overdone. You can see the 
gathering of the clod’s slow thoughts reflected in his 
amorphous face—amazement, incredulity, and finally satisfied 
conviction as he goes off with his “madam wife.” Ten 
minutes later Mr. Asche is the dashing Petruchio. Miss 
Brayton’s Katharine is in the early scenes too masculine, 
while her howl as she bursts into tears in the third Act is 
a lamentably false note. The play is admirably set; and 
the effects are produced with an ease and an absence of 
striving which make the customary mounting of a Shake- 
sperean play seem in the recollection vulgar. The last 
scene, Lucentio’s room in the Inn, with its soft colouring, 
its beautiful dresses, and warm light, has a delightfully 
intimate tone. From long habit the Adelphi players have 
learned to move with the grace which their costumes 
exact. Most of them have achieved the difficult art of 
speaking blank verse; some of them, alas, intone. 


The Literary Theatre Club has begun well. Its per- 

formance of Sa/ome was very impressive, and impressive in 

: a way which testifies to the intelligence and 

hs ¢ Literary the taste of those who direct the Society. 
eatre Club : 

Not only was the acting good throughout, 
and in one case at least, much more than good, for Mr. 
Farquharson’s conception of Herod is a work of genius. But, 
by the absence of stage upholstery to distract the attention 
from the drama, by the beauty and appropriateness of the 
costumes, by the grouping and lighting of the figures on 
the stage, everything was done that could contribute to the 
dignity of the drama. And the drama certainly has a dig- 
nity. It is horrible, but not with a squalid horror. For its 
theme is not merely the lust of Salome and of Herod; it is 
the end of an age. This mad king and his degraded Oriental 
court lower against a background of world-history. The 
fanatical Jews, muttering of angels and Elias, the soldiers of 
all nations and all religions, Tigellinus and the far-felt majesty 
of Rome, and behind all this the dawn of the new age, John 
the Baptist prophesying woe, and away on the sea of Galilee 
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in the still night a vision of the Saviour—all this vests with a 
splendour of tragedy what might so easily have been merely 
a horrible melodrama. Sa/ome may claim to be a notable, 
if not a great work. The same can hardly be said of 4 
Florentine Tragedy, which, to be honest, is rather tedious. 


The exhibition of Blake’s *“* Frescoes, Prints, and Draw- 
ings” which opened at Messrs. Carfax’s galleries on the 
14th of June, and will remain on view until 
the end of July, gives a better opportunity to 
those desirous of forming an adequate and 
balanced appreciation of Blake’s very various powers than 
any that has yet been offered to the rising generation, or is 
likely to be offered again. Blake’s inspiration comes and 
goes: among all great artists he is probably the most un- 
equal. But, from the beginning to the end of his life, no 
period occurs in which works of the highest quality were 
not produced. Who after comparing the mysterious shadowy 
Fight into Egypt, the exquisitely clear and graceful Infant 
Christ riding upon a Lamb, the majestic and monumental 
Canterbury Pilgrims, the delicate yet powerful fudgment of 
Paris, will care to assign a date to The Temptation of Eve, 
the Bathsheba, or the Pity? Every one of these shows 
Blake exercising, not only the full force of his imaginative 
conception, but also an irreproachable mastery of the 
technical method requisite in each case for appropriate 
realisation of the idea. There are few of Blake’s works of 
which this can be justly said: and it is a remarkable feature 
of the present exhibition, how large a proportion is contained 
in it of these really masterly performances. In addition to 
the seven pictures already named, there must be at least as 
many more in which nothing but Blake’s strength is repre- 
sented, sufficient of themselves to place his work—where he 
himself placed it—with that of the immortals who have not 
aspired only, but have achieved. For the beauty of tone, 
and harmony of subdued colouring, the Canferbury Pilgrims 
can only be compared to the finest works of acknowledged 
masters; and yet its distinctive merit is its merit as an illus- 
tration. It remains the greatest tribute ever paid by one 
English artist to another. 


The Blake 
Exhibition 
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THE EDUCATION BILL: 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY 
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HE following remarks will probably be regarded by 

most people as utterly unpractical, and belated. I am tit 
quite aware of the probability. And yet I think that it is " 
worth while even now, in face of res judicata, to make a 
clear statement of principles, as a small contribution to the 
opinions that will speedily be taking shape as to the 
directions in which the Education Act of 1906 will need 
amendment. This Act is certainly not a final settlement. 

I write as a Liberal Churchman who has all his life 
been taking part in educational work, both primary and 
secondary. I looked forward to the Liberal Government's 
Education Bill with real hope. No such opportunity has id 
ever, I think, been placed in the hands of a Minister of ti 
Education. The country was in the temper for a settle- 
ment on broad lines. The occasion called for a statesman 
and an educationist ; and it called for a Liberal. The Bill ii 
has, however, as it appears to me, been drafted from the I 
points of view of the Nonconformist and the lawyer, rather 
than from those of the Liberal, the educationist, and the 
statesman. it 

The position presented itself to me in this light. I 
agree that the country, at the late elections, gave two 
‘‘mandates,” as the phrase is, to the new House of 
Commons. These were, of course, (1) that at length all 
elementary schools were to be under complete public | 
control and management; and (2) that religious “tests” | 
for teachers were to be abolished ; and, as a result of both 
mandates, that all teachers in elementary schools were to be 
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appointed by the local Education Authority. I accept 
both of these mandates and their consequences unreservedly. 
The first mandate really makes very little, if any, differ- 
ence in the education given in the schools, except in the 
one important point of religious teaching. The control of 
secular teaching is complete already. Obedience to the first 
mandate will not, by itself, improve secular education. 
Indeed there is very real reason to fear that, unless counter- 
acted, it will tend to retard educational progress, as I shall 
at once explain. Voters in general know so very little of 
what really constitutes education, or promotes its advance, 
that they gave their mandate not on educational grounds. 
They are quite unable to see the fallacy of the argument 
that “a single system must be better than a dual system ” ; 
that “it must be better that all the schools should be con- 
trolled and managed by one popularly elected committee, 
instead of that some schools should be managed by them, 
and others by a mixed committee of whom the parson is 
probably one.” This argument would tell on a platform ; 
but it is a fallacy. This fact is perfectly evident to educa- 
tionists, that, while most voluntary schools, from want of 
funds, and antiquated buildings, fell slightly behind the new 
Board Schools in apparent results, on the other hand the 
initiative in many developments, and the highest results in 
some respects, lay with the best voluntary schools. The 
mass of voters regard education as a very simple matter, 
an affair chiefly of cubic space, apparatus, and pounds, 
shillings, and pence—an affair that can be controlled and 
directed by any sensible people. We are really, however, 
as educationists know, in an experimental stage, in which 
variety and liberty are very important. The mandate tends 
to diminish liberty of experiment, and to place education 
entirely in the hands of public bodies which are not directly 
in touch with teachers or children, and are least likely either 
to encourage experiment in their teachers, or to initiate it 
themselves. Bureaucracy always discourages originality. 
Voluntary management has the enormous advantage of 
giving liberty and stimulus to teachers; uniform public 
management takes this away. This mandate unquestionably 
therefore tends to level down as well as to level up. 
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I admit the mandate, however ; and the Bill was bound 
to recognise it. But I say that if we had had an educationist 
at the Education Office, he would have obeyed the mandate, 
but would have had so keen a sense of its dangers, and of 
the educational ignorance of those who gave the mandate, 
that he would have preserved the educational advantages, 
while abolishing the form, and any evils, of the dual system ; 
and he would have taught the country a lesson on the abso- 
lute need of initiative and experiment in the methods of 
elementary education. Nothing would have been more 
timely, as coming from a man in his position, than a decla- 
ration that the person who ought to know most, and pro- 
bably does know most, about education, is the teacher ; and 
that every interference with him diminishes his interest and 
his responsibility, deprives him of the chief stimulus to 
excellence, and deprives the school of life. If we are to 
have a single system, some means should be provided for 
giving it great elasticity. The rule of an Education Com- 
mittee comes to be the monotonous and iron rule of clerks 
in the office ; and that makes teaching a routine, and takes 
the heart out of many a good teacher. The chief duty of 
an Education Committee to a school is, first, to get a good 
teacher, and then to get—out of his way. 

These remarks have an obvious bearing on religious, as 
well as on secular teaching. 

The second mandate is of greater importance. The 
abolition of religious “ tests” for teachers, and the appoint- 
ment of all teachers by the local Education Authority, has 
seemed to me inevitable since 1902. But here again, while 
the instinct of the people seemed to me to be right and just 
in deciding that the entrance to this profession of elementary 
teacher should not require any profession of belief, yet a 
statesman and an educationist would have seen his way to 
accept this mandate in its fullest sense, without putting the 
deliberate slur Mr. Birrell has put on all religious teaching, 
by requiring no qualification for it whatever. This goes 
far beyond the mandate. A qualification of knowledge, and 
expressed willingness to teach, have none of the evils 
attaching to a fest of belief. 

And here, I think, the Bill proves that Mr. Birrell, and 
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such members of the Cabinet or other advisers as have 
planned the Bill, have shown themselves to be largely 
unaware of a third popular mandate, which I hold to be 
quite as clear and certain as the other two: I mean the 
mandate that scriptural and religious teaching is to be 
maintained, and if possible improved, in our elementary 
schools. I should like to have seen in Clause I a provision 
analogous to that in the scheme for many secondary schools 
—that “religious instruction shall be given in accordance 
with the principles of the Christian faith.” I do not suppose 
that any one—whatever his own wishes might be in favour 
of absolute secularism, or whatever his despair of settling the 
education problem otherwise—doubts that the overwhelming 
mass of the parents of the children who attend the elementary 
schools, and the rest of the country, both honour the Bible, 
and wish to maintain Christian teaching in schools, and 
regard it as a religious duty to do so. Moreover, I do not 
suppose that any one who knows anything of schools from 
the inside doubts that the lessons in the Bible are to the 
children among the most interesting, stimulative, formative, 
in the whole course. The Bible is, or may be, their poetry, 
ethics, history, literature, stories, romance, biography, 
philosophy, archeology, as well as their religion. The 
educational value of Scripture lessons, in bringing out 
intelligence, would be placed very high by most teachers. 
The liking of the chidren for this teaching, and the keenness 
shown in the Diocesan Examinations, on which no prizes 
depend, are well known. The liking of the teachers for 
religious teaching is, I admit, often heavily discounted by 
this same Diocesan Examination, which has confined the 
teaching to narrow and not well-selected syllabuses, and has 
encouraged cram. But, in spite of this, while nearly all 
teachers will hail freedom from the Diocesan Examination, 
they will regret the loss of the teaching, and the real 
educating power of the subject, with its varied applications 
and incidental interests, if, as seems likely under the Bill, 
the Bible ultimately disappears from the subjects taught. 
The popular or parental, and the professional mandates, 
are therefore undoubtedly in favour of maintaining and 
improving religious education ; and I think an educationist 
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would have realised this mandate far more than Mr. Birrell 
and his Party have done. 

From a very different quarter, the statesman, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, would draw a strong argument in 
favour of religious education. The aim of the statesman 
must be to avoid as far as possible all needless breach of 
continuity—to understand and respect the influence of the 
long past in the formation of national character. This is 
not the place to sketch an outline of the history of popular 
education in England; nor was such an outline to be 
expected in Mr. Birrell’s speech in introducing the measure. 
But I think we had a right to expect that, apart from all 
compliments to the Church of England, he should not have 
shown such a complete want of appreciation of the past, and 
of its vital connection with the present. He is using a tem- 
porary majority in Parliament to make a revolution ; and 
does not seem himself to know that he is doing so. History 
would have told a statesman that revolutions, most of all 
when they touch religion, herald disaster, epochs barren 
in education, and fierce reactions. I cannot help feeling 
that if Mr. Birrell had brought the historic mind of a 
statesman— 


Quem nequeo monstrare ac sentio tantum— 


to this problem, he would have made far less violent breach 
with the past than he has done. How few seem to reflect 
that for a thousand years in England all elementary educa- 
tion, up to the year 1870, was due to the initiative of 
religious people, and, till the last few decades, given wholly 
at their cost, and under their control and management ! 
Such a deep-rooted tradition needs delicate handling. How 
few seem to know that elementary education existed in 
England in the 18th, 17th, 16th, and earlier centuries. 
Village schools were very numerous in the days of Elizabeth. 
In 1567, Archbishop Parker’s Visitation Articles contained 
the question sent to all his clergy: “‘ Are your schoolmasters 
of a sincere religion, and diligent in teaching and bringing 
up of youth?” In 1698, the S.P.C.K. was founded to 
extend and improve these schools, which had suffered 
during the educationally barren period of the 17th century. 
17 
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The history of elementary education in England down to 
the 19th century is, however, too large a subject to be here 
entered on. 

The statesman, I say, would have felt that this con- 
nection of religion, and in particular of the Bible, with 
education, is most deeply interwoven with our national 
life ; that it has entered into our bone and blood, and 
done much to form our national character. He would 
have done his utmost, while loyally obeying the mandates 
(1) and (2), to have also obeyed (3), the mandate of 
religious continuity, which, though of course less explicit 
at the polls, is, perhaps all the more on that account, to 
be regarded by the statesman. 

Then, also, a statesman would have most carefully 
weighed the experience of other nations, and the opinions 
of their leading educationists, as to the consequences 
of separating the education of children in school years 
from the influence of religious bodies. To speak of 
this subject with the fulness it merits, would require a 
volume ; but it is perfectly well known that, in those 
nations in which practically nearly the whole of education 
has been detached from the religious bodies long enough 
to see the effect on the second, third, and fourth generations, 
the increase of crime, and specially of juvenile crime, has 
been steady and even accelerating, while in England alone it 
has been steadily diminishing. My own interpretations of 
criminal statistics might be questioned, as that of a non- 
expert ; so I quote an authority. The editor of the French 
statistics—I think in 1899—wrote: “ Tous les grands états 
civilisés de Europe, @ /’exception de |’ Angleterre, ont a déplorer 
le méme accroissement de la criminalité des mineurs.” Such 
an expert is not likely to misinterpret even such statistics 
as those relating to crime. ‘There are books accessible to 
to every statesman, such as Mulhall’s Statistics, and Bliss’s 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform, which make it absolutely 
undeniable that not only juvenile, but all crime, is on the 
increase in the U.S.A., France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, 
Canada, New Zealand, and parts of Australia. (I have 
seen no returns for Queensland and West Australia.) In 
Germany, the increase can be seen on p. 200 of the 
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Statistisches ‘fahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1904. It 
shows that crime between the five-year period beginning 
with 1881, and that ending with 1902, has nearly doubled. 

I am afraid of overloading this section of my article 
with figures. But in Belgium the convictions in Assize 
Courts and Correctional tribunals rose from 112,301 in 
1870, to 207,087 in 1887. In New Zealand from 1890 to 
1903 the population has increased 28 per cent. and crime 
53 per cent. 

Now let us recur to the words quoted above—“a 
l'exception de |’Angleterre.” 

It is surely a very noteworthy fact, a fact indeed of 
supreme importance, that in England alone—unless perhaps 
in Switzerland, of which I have no statistics—crime steadily 
diminished through the latter half of last century. If we 
take the persons annually tried at the Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions for indictable offences—and this is pronounced by 
the experienced editor of the Judicial Statistics of England 
and Wales (1895) to be “the best general criterion of the 
amount of crime ”’—we find the following numbers of 
criminals per 100,000 of population, for the nine five-year 
periods beginning with 1859-63, and ending with 1899-93. 
The numbers are g1, 90, 72, 63, 57, 49, 41, 37> 33- 

The corresponding figures for indictable and non-indict- 
able offences together are 441, 438, 383, 358, 370, 319, 
288, 264, 247, per 100,000. I wholly agree that more 
wide-spread and better education has contributed to this 
result. But it is plainly not possible to say that this 
diminution of crime is simply the result of more wide-spread 
education; for in other countries the result is the very 
opposite. Education has equally advanced ; but crime, 
instead of diminishing, has increased. 

Now I should expect a statesman, and a Cabinet of 
statesmen, not to say a House of Commons with a reason- 
able sprinkling of statesmen in it, who have the welfare of 
the country at heart, to turn over in their minds again and 
again such unique and striking facts as these two—(1) that 
England alone has retained, until the last 35 years, the 
exclusive connection of centuries between education and the 
religious bodies ; and (2) that England alone, in spite of all 
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the causes which, in our country as elsewhere during the 
last half century, have tended to increase crime, has seen its 
crime largely and steadily diminish. Individual figures here 
and there in statistics of crime may be shown to be affected 
by other and extraneous causes ; but no ingenuity can evade 
the broad and striking fact that, while secular education, ze. 
literary and scientific, has made equal progress and has been 
more perfected—as is generally asserted—in other countries 
than in our own, and all other causes, (drink, growth of 
great cities, variations of employment, etc.) affect us equally, 
we English witnessed, till the end of the century, a steady 
and large decrease of crime, and all other nations have 
witnessed a steady and large increase. 

I do not understand the mind of a man who, being con- 
fessedly unable to account for the fact otherwise, fails to put 
these two facts together, and to see in one the cause of the 
other. A statesmen would indeed hesitate to weaken the 
connection of education with religious bodies if he had this 
history and these facts present in his mind. 

I should have expected a statesman also to have glanced 
at the criminal statistics for England and Wales for the 
latest year accessible, 1904, and to have noted the ominous 
words in the first page of the Introduction. 


“ These figures are not all of equal value, as criteria 
of the state of crime, but they all indicate an increase 


of criminality in 1904.” . . . “ There has been a con- 
tinuous growth of crime (indictable offences) since the 
year 1899.” 


The fact is plain. We are beginning to see the tide 
turn. A statesman would reflect on the causes of crime, 
and consider whether, counteracting the influence of educa- 
tion, there has been in operation for a generation any cause 
which diminishes the influences which check crime at its 
origin, and is now revealing itself. The cause is not obscure. 
Any superintendent of police would tell us that juvenile 
crime, and therefore in process of years adult crime, comes 
from what may be called “the residual areas”—the poor 
and neglected population that is not attached to any religious 
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body. We, churches and chapels, all of us, have our circles, 
some slightly overlapping of course; but mainly we all 
work at diminishing “ the residual area.” 

The Roman Catholics, the Church of England, many 
of the Nonconformist bodies, the Salvation Army, have all 
been at this work, at “ extension,’ and “forward move- 
ments” ; and our work has told. We are not proselytising 
from one another ; but trying to stop the ceaseless leakage 
into “the residual area.” Now it is an undeniable fact, that 
voluntary schools and teachers in them have been among 
the means of stopping this leakage, and of attaching children 
to religious denominations ; and, observe, not only to their 
own. I may say it has been the custom for us managers of 
the voluntary schools to see that all our children go to some 
Sunday School. I have never heard of an attempt—pro- 
bably some have been made, though they are absolutely 
negligible—to detach children from a Nonconformist 
Sunday School; but I do know that when such an inquiry 
revealed that in my late Day School at Rochdale some dozen 
or so of children were too ragged and irregular to be 
welcome even in our own poorer Sunday School (some 
dozen or so, that is to say, belonging to the “ residual area, 
destined for crime), some members of my congregation 
promptly collected them for Sunday teaching. Now in 
great city Board Schools, it was shown at the time of the 
Jubilee in Salford that two children out of five are in no 
Sunday School. Such a result is inevitable. It is nobody's 
business to look after them. The growth of schools not con- 
nected with any denomination means the growth of “the residual 
area,” and means, therefore, the growth of crime. 

Now I think a statesman who looked ahead and around, 
would accept these three mandates with the reserve that he 
must do nothing which shall lower the character of the 
country and risk an increase of its crime. Are we to be 
Americanised ? Well then, let our statesmen tell us plainly 
that that is what they mean. “In 1850, there was one 
criminal in the U.S.A. for every 3442 of the  population— 
there is to-day one criminal for every 300.” “In 1850, 
there were 292 offenders i in prison per million; and in 1894 
there were 1320.” 
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I cannot think that either Mr. Birrell or the Cabinet in 
general is aware of the ultimate issues of this Bill. The 
Nonconformists are inducing the Government to play a 
political game in which the very life and character of the 
nation is staked, as all experience shows. ‘ Nations will be 
saved or lost as they remember or forget that the children 
of to-day are the citizens of to-morrow.” A thousand years 
of teaching have at length worked into our national 
consciousness a certain positive ideal of goodness. That 
ideal is, in a word, the Divine Jesus Christ. That has 
made the conception of a Christian act, a Christian temper, 
a Christian man, the common and identical inheritance of 
us all. The weakening, the obscuring of such an ideal, 
will have far-reaching results on national character and 
history. 

Quite enough has been said by others on the conflict 
between the principles of the Liberal and those of the 
Nonconformist which this question raises. They are 
incompatible. The Liberal would give equal treatment 
all round, and would set himself to work out a scheme 
combining the essential elements of the three mandates. 
The Nonconformist principle, to judge by its worst types, 
is to get what it wants at the cost of any insult to the 
conscience and the claims of Churchmen. The great 
misfortune of the Bill is, that the Nonconformist influence 
on it is predominant, A strong statesman would not have 
allowed this. True that Nonconformists have been ex- 
tremely useful, for the time, to the Liberal Party, and that 
they expect payment ; but a statesman would have seen, of 
course without mentioning it, that the great motive in their 
policy is that far-reaching, insidious, and dangerous element 
in all democracies, which bears the ugly name of jealousy. 
And he would have been strong enough, and far-seeing 
enough for the interests of his Party, to resist such a 
motive, and to stand by absolute justice. -A Nemesis is 
certain. The nation is just. The Nonconformists are 
ruining the prospects of Liberalism. 

Another great mistake would, I think, have been avoided 
by a statesman ; and that is the giving the local Education 
Authorities increased work and responsibilities as regards 
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Training Colleges and religious teaching in schools. He 
would have removed as far as might be from this sphere of 
local conflict these delicate national questions. As the Bill 
stands, it makes by these provisions total secularisation 
ultimately, perhaps very soon, inevitable. 

I have given my grounds for thinking the Bill bad from 
the point of view of a statesman, an educationist, and a 
Liberal. But it is now time for me to give some indication 
of the sort of proposals I hoped for, which seemed to 
me, while accepting the mandate, to be likely to conciliate 
the central sections at least of all parties, and to secure the 
educational continuity and progress of the country. 

I should have begun by recognition of the evolutionary 
law that has prevailed all through our national history, of 
the awakening of the conscience of the State by the Church, 
that is, by the specially religious minded people in the State 
associated for that very purpose. The Church was an 
organised body before Parliament, and concerned itself— 
there being no one else to do so—with all matters of human 
interest—with agriculture and bridge-building, the care of 
the poor, administration of justice, celebration of marriages, 
care of the dead, copying manuscripts and keeping records, 
and studying and teaching the arts and sciences, as well as 
with religion. Bit by bit, as the nation advanced, it has 
naturally taken these matters partially or wholly into its 
own hands. Now the nation is taking one great step further. 
There was a time when the State, as a State, looked on when 
men and women and children, huddled outside the walls 
of a city, died from disease and dirt and starvation. The 
Church, acting under the law of Christ, took care of them ; 
but, as all the world knows, the dissolution of monasteries 
necessitated a Poor Law; and the care of the poor, at least 
the responsibility for their lives, was taken from the Church 
into the hands of the State. It isa matter for congratulation 
when any step of this kind is well taken. It means that the 
conscience of the people has been educated, and their power 
of administration developed up to this point. Let us be 
thankful and happy if the work of the religious people and 
bodies in the State has been such that the State, that is, the 
majority in a nation, cannot now suffer any one to die of 
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starvation and filth and disease ; and still more thankful if it 
will not suffer a child to grow up uneducated, or without the 
elements of moral training and religion, or, as far as may be, 
without the benefits that come from membership, along with 
its parents, of a religious body. It ratifies the efforts of the 
Church in the past. It gives a hope for further progress, 
when the Church shall have taken other things in hand. 

This Bill, therefore, might have been animated by the 
principle, and introduced by the declaration, that the State 
now felt itself competent to discharge further duties to 
which its conscience had been aroused by the Church ; that 
henceforth, instead of the State (as in 1833) assisting by 
Parliamentary grants in an education up to that time given 
and largely managed by the Church ; instead of the State 
(as in 1870) supplementing the voluntary school system ; the 
State would take the sole charge, and that it relied on the 
hearty co-operation of the religious people and bodies in 
making as little breach of continuity in education as possible, 
and in securing to the children all the advantages which had 
hitherto accrued from the devotion and personal care of 
Christian people. It might have made its avowed object 
to improve the religious teaching everywhere, inviting the 
co-operation of all, but keeping the control absolutely in its 
own hands; and to strengthen where it is weakest, and 
maintain where it is strongest, the responsibility of parents 
for the moral and religious up-bringing of their children, 
and the association of children with some religious body. 

Can any one doubt that a Bill introduced in this spirit, 
by one who clearly saw the fact that this is not a case of 
irreconcilable ideals, but only of a change in the relative 
position of the two great powers which have the same object 
at heart and may continue to co-operate, would have con- 
ciliated all sides, and drawn them together in the one 
common desire to accept the mandates, and make them a 
starting point for a new and higher level of teaching 
everywhere. 

This is the meaning of mandate (1). There is no revolt 
from religion ; there is no real belief that clericalism is the 
enemy. But there is a desire that the Church shall no 
longer have rights against the State in the matter of educa- 
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tion. The State can recognise that education is—as the 
Lord Chief Justice defined it in the reign of Henry IV.— 
une chose espirituelle, and can seek every assistance from the 
Church; and the Church—that is, religious people acting 
together—can render that assistance, provided there is no 
dispute as to which is supreme. The State now holds the 
reins ; but the coach goes on as before. 

This is the spirit which I hoped for from the man to 
be chosen as Minister of Education, and from the Prime 
Minister, and from some of the Cabinet. 

And as to the outline of the measures which a Bill 
drafted in this spirit might have formulated, they are, I 
think, fairly clear, and present no insuperable difficulty 
either of principle or administration. The outline would 
be that, subject to a conscience clause, religious teaching 
should be given in school hours in all elementary schools, 
and given by the teachers, with the least possible breach of 
continuity with the present system ; and that, the State 
having deliberately assumed a function which had hitherto 
been provisionally discharged by sections of the community, 
the work of the schools in Scriptural teaching, as in other 
subjects, would be inspected and reported on by the State ; 
and that for this purpose the Education Authorities would 
recommend to H.M.I. of the district the names of persons, 
both men and women, other than school teachers, to assist 
him in the duty of inspecting and reporting, and to act as 
an advisory committee in determining from time to time the 
nature of such inspection or examination. 

The well-tested German principle of denominational 
schools, that is, the provision of separate schools for Roman 
Catholics, Church of England, and undenominational, 
should be adopted provisionally in all towns large enough to 
provide children for each school ; and in determining the 
number of children necessary for a separate school, it should 
be borne in mind that small schools are extraordinarily 
educating, and that many teachers are specially suited to 
such small schools, with the opportunities they offer for 
intimate relations with children. I say “ provisionally ” ; 
because such a scheme, if fairly and honestly worked, would, 
I believe, in conjunction with other measures, in a generation 
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so improve the undenominational schools, that the Church 
of England would accept them as laying a satisfactory 
foundation of religious education, which, to my regret, it 
cannot and ought not to do now. In small villages co- 
denominational schools would be necessary. In appointing 
teachers, the local Educational Authority would be directed, 
so far as possible, to see that sufficient qualified teachers 
were appointed to each school, to appoint denominational 
teachers to denominational schools, and to treat all schools 
with absolute fairness. This is true Liberalism. The 
attempt to force undenominational teaching on all, what- 
ever the wish of parents, may be sound Nonconformity— 
though I cannot understand how it is even that; but I am 
sure it is not sound Liberalism, and must provoke a great 
reaction. 

The greatest part of the religious teaching in all the 
schools would naturally be Scriptural. But the authorities 
should permit the teachers, perhaps not at public expense, 
to give denominational instruction, apart from the Bible 
Syllabus, and free from the inspection of H.M.I., for any 
reasonable class of children, if the parents request it and 
raise the sums required for payment. No right of entry 
should be given to clergy or others. But in all such schools 
in which payment is made for extra or denominational 
teaching, the Authority should, at the request of parents, 
invite suitable persons to supervise the teachers in giving it, 
and to satisfy themselves that it is properly done. 

But I would go further, and say that, so apparent is the 
need of bringing up children in connection with the de- 
nomination of their parents, or with some religious body, I 
should urge on Education Authorities the duty of inviting 
representatives of Sunday Schools to look after those children 
in schools who are reported by the teachers as not attending 
any Sunday School, and give such representatives every 
facility for so doing. I am not in the least afraid of 
squabbles, and proselytism. It is not among those who 
really work for children, and care for them, that that 
temper springs up. That is a “platform” temper ; it is 
unknown in schools, and almost unknown among religious 
people when dealing with children. 
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I am assuming, it will have been seen, that the Govern- 
ment feels and shares the wish of the country, and deter- 4 
mines to carry it into effect ; and I have no sort of doubt t] 
that the country wishes that the Scriptural teaching shall be ii 
very good and religious in tone, and as general as possible ; F, 
that parents shall be educated by the responsibility of 
having a voice in deciding their children’s religious educa- 
tion; that there shall be no fresh “ Nonconformist Act of 
Uniformity” ; and that the State, taking on itself what has 
been hitherto the function of the Church, should seriously 
study what the religious bodies have done and are doing in 
the matter of moral care of children, and should seriously 
try to carry on and improve their work. 





I have kept to the last by far the most important ques- 
tion of all: the question of the training of the teachers. 
It matters little who makes the syllabus of Bible teaching. 


It matters much who makes the teacher. It matters little 
who manages and controls and inspects the schools. The 
supremely important thing is who teaches the children. And 
the teacher is not a mechanical product of so many classes, 
and of certificates for examinations he has passed ; he is a 
human soul, the sensitive creation of many influences, and 
the transmitter of them. For his arduous work—for though 
hours are short the demand on patience, tact, kindness, 
alertness, temper, skill, wisdom, and other spiritual qualities, 
is great—for his arduous work the elementary teacher needs 
gifts of nature and grace, developed by sympathetic training, 
and sustained by intelligent sympathy and discriminating 
appreciation and guidance from some one over him. In 
past times, the future teachers of our elementary schools 
were selected from the most promising and gentlest and 
aptest of the scholars. Gifts for teaching and control of 
children are soon discerned. The boy or girl so chosen has 
been trained as probationer and pupil teacher, and then at a 
resident Training College, under strong and continuous moral 
and religious influence ; and the result has been a body of 
teachers who, on the whole, and up to nearly the present 
time, could be rightly described as a decidedly religious 
body. The effect of this gentle and religious tone on all 
the elementary schools of England is still immense. It is 
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perhaps only appreciated by those familiar with schools 
where this tone is unknown. It is our greatest educational 
asset. 

It is obvious that this religious tone of the profession 
has been lowered by all the recent educational changes. 
The children are no longer selected and trained as for a 
quasi-religious profession, by the schoolmaster and the 
clergyman. They go to Higher Grade Day Schools, and 
then to Pupil Teacher Centres, under conditions which 
make it particularly hard to bring any religious influence to 
bear on the scholars. Many of these schools ought not to 
be called schools at all. They are an aggregate of day 
classes, lacking the tone of a school ; for a “school” implies 
constant supervision and care of sympathetic teachers. 
Nothing is more pathetic than the utter blindness of some 
of the Authorities to the failure of these schools, as places 
of training. “Expensive buildings, certificated staff, fair 
percentage of passes. How can such schools,” they say, 
“be a failure?” Then the pupil teachers pass their examin- 
ations, and perhaps go straight to elementary schools, or to 
Day Training Colleges, where again moral and religious 
influence is almost wholly wanting. Such teachers need be 
attached to no religious body. Their bond of union with 
one another consists in membership of the N.U.T., which 
does not make up for the loss. Can it be said that this 
training is making a body of teachers likely to train the 
children in a spirit of piety and reverence and faith? Is 
this training “une chose espirituelle” ? 

Here then was the chance for the statesman and educa- 
tionist, to whom it fell to decide how the State could retain 
this priceless characteristic of the English teacher, his 
religious training, which made him so wholesome an 
influence on the children. 

The teaching in the schools must depend absolutely on 
the teacher, on his own inmost religious character and 
belief. 


1 “He thought that the thing that was most worth fighting for [in 1870] 
was that religious instruction should be given by the schoolmaster—that was 
in reality the difference between a religious and a secular school.” —Archbishop 


Temple (AZemoirs, Vol. I. p. 342). 
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If the teachers are placed under the best and most inspir- 
ing influences, best for securing a reverent knowledge of the 
Bible, then their teaching will always reflect those influences ; 
and they themselves will be an influence in the nation for : 
good. By this Bill the character and tone of the Training 
Colleges must inevitably be lowered. 

This is the supreme question I repeat—not to attempt 
to define precisely what the teachers may or may not teach, 
an attempt equally futile, irreverent, tyrannous, and exaspe- 
rating ; but to place the teachers at all stages under good 
influences, and then in their schools to give them the largest 
possible liberty, subject only to a very general syllabus, and 
the inspection of competent persons approved by H.M.I. 

Finally, how is this to be secured ? 

By a measure which would do more to raise the whole | | 
tone of elementary education, and unify the profession, than | 
anything else—by the Board of Education inviting the co- 
operation of all the Universities in managing all the Training 
Colleges, and guiding the education given in them. The | 
two oldest Universities already have immense influence on 
secondary education through their examinations. They 
have had fifty years’ experience in guiding and examining 
schools in Scripture study, without a suspicion of bias in 
favour of any Church or denomination. They have now 
younger sisters who could co-operate in this national work. 

Training Colleges are an integral part of secondary education. 
The teachers would welcome this real link to the Univer- 
sities ; and their certificates would bear a University stamp. 

The Universities would act in co-operation with one 
another, as they do at present, though probably on slightly 
different lines; and they would bring the highest intellectual 
and religious influences into the Training Colleges, and, 
through their entrance examinations, into the secondary 
schools and Pupil Teacher Centres that provide candidates 
for the Training Colleges. Of course they would be acting 
in general under the Board of Education, as they would be 
expending public money. 

Who can estimate the gain which would accrue to the 
country from this effective linking of the University to the 
Training College? Can any one doubt which would make 
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the most progressive and enlightened and inspiring council 
of a Training College—a sub-committee of a local Education 
Authority, or a syndicate of the Universities? If anything 
is national, not local, it is the Training College. It is far 
too important an element in national education to be left to 
the management and influence of any educational bodies 
except the very highest. It is folly to place the Head of a 
Training College under a Local Authority. 

Such are the general principles which, in my judgment, 
should guide statesmen and educationists in this great crisis ; 
and such general principles can be expressed in practical 
proposals which would, as I believe, unite the vast majority 
of our people. Let the State take the control and manage- 
ment; but let it solicit and utilise the hearty co-operation 
of all good and earnest people. And that means the hearty 
co-operation of all denominations, and of the Universities. 


James M. Witson 
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THE REPORT OF THE HALDANE 
COMMITTEE 


HE Report which has just been issued by the 

committee appointed to consider the question of 
proper co-ordination in higher technological instruction 
in London, of which Mr. Haldane was chairman, marks an 
important step in advance. We have here most clearly 
stated the reasons why we are being beaten in certain 
directions in the industrial markets of the world. The 
real nature of technological instruction, as carried out on 
the Continent and in America, and the way in which it 
differs from that given in this country, are stated with 
completeness and precision. 

This committee was originally appointed in 1904, to 
inquire into the present and future work of the Royal 
College of Science, and into matters connected therewith ; 
and it proposes that the Royal College of Science, and the 
City Guilds Institute at South Kensington, should be 
combined into one institution for higher technological 
instruction, and that fresh buildings should be erected and 
the institutions endowed with additional monies, both from 
the Government and from the London County Council. 

But it is not only because of this large and comprehensive 
scheme that the Report is so valuable. It contains a brief 
summary of what is being done in the way of higher 
technical instruction in America and on the Continent, and 
compares that with the little which has been done as 
yet in this country, while, by its general observations and 
its proposals for making a first-class institution at South 
Kensington, it marks a step in advance in the history of 
technical instruction. 
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Taking then this Report as our text, let us consider 
the conditions of technical instruction in this country as 
compared with those prevailing on the Continent and in 
America, and try and understand how the very marked 
differences have come about. 

If we look at the broad history of the growth of tech- 
nical instruction in this country and on the Continent, it is 
evident that the line pursued has been quite different here 
from that prevailing elsewhere. There can be little doubt 
that here the development of technical instruction has been 
governed by the idea of the old Mechanics’ Institutes, 
and by the direction given to science and technical 
teaching by the old administration of the Science and Art 
Department. 

It had become a fixed idea in a large portion of the 
population, including many of our members of Parliament, 
that technical instruction meant giving a smattering of 
scientific teaching to the working classes in the evening. 
On this, large sums were spent throughout the country ; and 
the greater part of the sum known as the “ whiskey money ” 
has gone in this direction. With a few exceptions, the 
idea of founding institutions for the training of the expert 
and of the future employer and manager, institutions which 
would be thoroughly equipped and completely staffed, and 
in which the professors—-men of the highest scientific 
training—could devote themselves to specialisation in 
certain departments of the application of science to industry, 
has never been fully grasped in this country. 

The result has been, that where some attempt was made 
to provide higher technical instruction on the part of the 
universities, or by means of technical institutions like the 
City and Guilds of London Institutes at South Kensington 
and Finsbury, the money was not forthcoming for carrying 
the work out on a thorough and systematic plan. 

Since the beginning of the movement, various technical 
colleges have grown up throughout the country, both in the 
manufacturing centres and in London; but the main idea 
of these institutions has been the providing of evening 
classes, which, while doing very valuable work, are of 
course unable to carry students far enough in the direction 
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of specialised knowledge to turn out experts similar to those 
being produced in America and in Germany. 

The young universities which have been growing up 
so rapidly in the country, have also developed technical 
departments, in which day instruction is provided. But 
they also have been hampered by want of funds; and 
the result is that, while the country has been gradually 
realising that technical instruction means far more than the 
training of the workman, and that it is necessary also to 
provide for the training of the highly qualified scientific 
expert in specialised departments—the public money having 
already been directed into other channels—these institutions 
to which I have referred are engaged in an almost hope- 
less struggle to raise the standard of their work to the 
continental level. 

Our troubles come from our never having had a clear 
and definite plan of what we wanted to do. There is no 
proper grouping of the different departments of technical 
education into the trade instruction required in the large 
industrial centres, and the advanced instruction required by 
foremen and undermanagers, and certain central institu- 
tions, corresponding with the technical departments of the 
American universities, and the technical universities of 
Germany, where there would be complete and elaborate 
equipment, and a sufficiently large staff of professors, each 
of whom would be a specialist in some department of 
applied science—centres, in fact, where the highest 
training could be given. It is because the need of such 
centres is now being dimly realised by our legislators, 
that the Report of the Haldane Committee is of so much 
importance. It not only proposes to create one such 
institution in London, but points out the necessity of 
following the example of other countries, and explains | 
clearly wherein lies the difference between what we are | 
doing in this country, and what is being done in America ; 
and on the Continent. 

The training of the workman in the elements of science ) 
is, doubtless, a good thing in itself; and, apart from its 
importance in increasing the intelligence of a large part 
of the community, has admittedly some value in assisting 
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us in the struggle for commercial supremacy. But it is not 
in this way that Germany has been able to increase her 
trade in chemicals from a mere nothing to fifty millions 
a year. The real advances in manufacturing processes can 
only be made by highly trained scientific experts, each 
devoting his whole labours to some special department. 

Perhaps the direction that the movement for technical 
education in this country has taken is not entirely due to the 
idea which underlay the old Mechanics’ Institutes. It has 
also been influenced by a profound disbelief in the value of 
science and the possibilities that lie in a thorough scientific 
education—a disbelief which is peculiar to this country ; 
and it also is probably largely due to the fact that our 
governing classes, both in the House of Commons and in the 
House of Lords, have been trained on the old classical lines 
in the public schools, and at Oxford or Cambridge, and are 
themselves quite out of touch with scientific methods of 
thought. Consequently, while they will admit that it takes 
years of close application to make a Latin or a Greek scholar, 
they believe that all that science has to teach industry 
consists of a few practical “tips,” which can be absorbed by 
a half-educated workman in the course of a dozen evening 
lectures. 

Unfortunately, this ignorant view was encouraged at the 
beginning by those who have had the control of technical 
education in this country. They were willing to supply the 
article demanded, and to foster the delusion of the public 
that something would be obtained in return for the public 
money expended on instruction of this kind. The old 
Science and Art Department also encouraged this view of 
the matter. Its system of making grants for elementary 
chemistry, for example, was once defined by a distinguished 
English professor as giving the student a certificate of 
complete ignorance of the subject, and giving a money 
reward to the teacher who produced this excellent result. 

Another and profound influence which has been at 
work, is the national genius of the country, as shown in its 
manufacturers and its business men. We have as a nation a 
remarkable aptitude for business, a capacity for seizing on 
the practical want of the moment, and flooding the markets 
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of the world with the article which at that instant can be 
sold at a profit. But, with that practical business capacity, 
there goes an impatience of the slow and laborious methods 
of science, and an unwillingness to spend money which does 
not promise to yield an immediate return, and a tendency 
to wait for other people to work out any new manufacturing 
or industrial problem. In this way, the national genius, 
which makes us the greatest business and manufacturing 
mation in the world, stands in the way of our appreciating 
the importance of bringing to bear upon modern industry 
the results of modern science. The reward of pursuing 
this latter method is hardly ever immediate, and is very 
often quite indirect ; and, consequently, our business men 
have no patience with it. 

In contrast with our national genius is that of Germany, 
where the German capacity for method and organisation, 
the willingness to work slowly and laboriously towards 
certain results, and the belief in pure knowledge and sound 
training, have led to the developments we have seen. 
Again, in the United States, we find, combined with that 
belief in the value of systematic method and pure know- 
ledge which the German possesses, business aptitude and 
fertility of resource. | 

It is not too late, however, for us to change our methods. 
We have managed, in spite of our neglect of science in its : 
application to industry, to hold our own; and, although | 
Germany and America have their vast organisations for the 
training of the engineer, it has remained for this country to 
make the most important inventions and developments in 
regard to the steam engine, from the days of Watt to the 
coming of the Parsons Turbine. Let us give our captains 
of industry the opportunity of a training as thorough as that 
which obtains in Germany and in the United States ; and 
they will more than hold their own against their foreign 
and American rivals. 

In order that we may understand more clearly where it 
is that we are defective, we may look unto the staffing of a 
German technical college or an American university, and 
compare it with what we have in this country. In con- 
sidering this, we shall in the meantime leave on one side 
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the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as their whole 
constitution is so peculiar, that they do not lend themselves 
to comparison with what has been done elsewhere. But we 
may fairly take what prevails in our younger universities, 
which are vigorously throwing their energies into the 
technical side of instruction, and in the universities of 
Scotland, with a view to comparison with American univer- 
sities and German technical colleges. 

London, of course, has always been deplorably deficient 
in this respect, with its scattered schools, all of which are 
understaffed and badly supplied with money ; and it is yet 
too early to see what may be the ultimate outcome of the 
movement which has resulted in the creation of what is 
known as the University of London. 

The question of equipment is one which may also be left 
on one side; for the lesson to be learned by a comparison of 
what exists abroad with what exists in this country is rather 
to be found in the state of the staffing of these institutions, 
as compared with the staffing which we consider adequate 
in our universities and technical colleges. 

Let us begin by taking the question of the staff which is 
considered necessary for the proper teaching of Chemistry, 
as this is a subject in which Germany has specially excelled. 
We find in Edinburgh University—the leading university 
of Scotland—only one professor of Chemistry, with a small 
staff of lecturers and assistants. The subject of Organic 
Chemistry is not represented by a professor ; there is no pro- 
fessorship in any of the departments of Applied Chemistry ; 
and the professor has to devote a great part of his time to 
lecturing on the elements of his subject to a crowd of 
medical students. In Victoria University, Manchester, there 
are two professors of Chemistry—one of General Chemistry 
and one of Organic Chemistry ; and here again these men 
are largely occupied in teaching the elements of their 
subject. In Leeds University, we find one professor of 
General Chemistry, a professor of Organic Chemistry, a 
professor of Dyeing, and a professor of Chemistry for the 
Leather Industries. In Birmingham University, we find one 
professor of Chemistry, while Applied Chemistry is repre- 
sented by one professor of Brewing. In Liverpool University, 
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there is one professor of General Chemistry, and a professor 
of Physical Chemistry. In London, King’s College, the 
Royal College of Science, and the City and Guilds Institutes 
have, in each case, only one Professor of Chemistry, Univer- 
sity College having one professor of General Chemistry, and 
a professor of Organic Chemistry. 

Again, if we look at the staffing of the various technical 
colleges throughout the country, we do not find matters any 
better. Manchester Technical School has one professor of 
General Chemistry, and a professor of Tinctorial Chemistry. 
Glasgow Technical College has two professors of Chemistry 
—one of Pure Chemistry, and one of Technical Chemistry ; 
and the Heriot Watt College has only one professor of 
Chemistry. 

If now, for the purpose of comparison, we look at what 
prevails on the Continent, we find that the difference is very 
startling. Let us take the Charlottenburg Technical 
University at Berlin. There, the subjects of Chemistry and 
Applied Chemistry are represented by no fewer than eleven 
professors, the subjects they teach including Inorganic 
Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, the Chemistry of Oils and 
Fats, Electro-chemistry, Gas Analysis, Analytical Chemistry, 
Spectrum Analysis, Photo-Chemistry, Botanical Chemistry, 
Design of Chemical Works, and Chemical Technology. In 
addition to these, there is a professor of Mineralogy and 
Crystallography; and Metallurgy is represented by three 
professors. Then we have also the “ privat-dozenten,” 
many of whom are professors who act as lecturers on various 
special departments of knowledge, such as Electro-technics 
for Chemists, etc., etc. 

If we take the other central technical institutions in 
Germany, we find everywhere a repetition of the same 
thing, although the staff is not so large as that obtaining in 
the Charlottenburg at Berlin. 

We have here confined ourselves to comparing the 
number of professorships in the German and English 
institutions. If we pursued the comparison further, and 
included the lecturers, assistants, and demonstrators, the 
same marked difference in staffing would be evident. 

Let us now look at the staffing of the American institu- 
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tions. In America, we find that, while there are several 
technical colleges of importance, the development of the 
teaching of applied science is more directly associated 
with the universities, and has not been developed in 
separate institutions to the extent that it has been in 
Germany. 

As we have taken an example of the staffing of a 
chemical department in Germany, we may as well take an 
example of the staffing of an engineering department in the 
United States. In Cornell University, we have a very good 
example of a modern American university in the eastern 
States. It has been established, partly by State grants, and 
partly by private endowment. 

This university has specialised on Engineering, although 
it has faculties of considerable importance in Arts and 
Medicine. There are somewhere about 1000 engineering 
students in the Faculty of Engineering. 

In the Mechanical and Electrical Engineering de- 
partments of Cornell University, there is a professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, a professor of Machine Con- 
struction, a professor of Experimental Engineering, a pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, a professor of Marine 
Engineering, a professor of Machine Design, a professor 
of Mechanical Engineering of Railways, besides a large 
staff of assistant professors, demonstrators, and workshop 
instructors. 

In the department of Civil Engineering, there is a 
professor of Sanitary Engineering, a professor of Applied 
Mechanics and Hydraulics, a professor of Railway En- 
gineering, a professor of Bridge Engineering, a professor 
of Experimental Hydraulics, besides assistant professors, 
lecturers, and demonstrators. The complete staff for 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil Engineering consists of 
twelve professors, who are assisted by six assistant professors, 
twenty-three demonstrators, and a workshop staff numbering 
eleven men. 

If we contrast this with what is considered necessary in 
this country, we shall find that the staff here seldom consists 
of more than two or three professors, one dealing with the 
whole subject of Mechanical Engineering, another for Civil 
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Engineering, and another for Electrical Engineering, al- 
though in many cases the staff is not even so complete as 
this. In Glasgow, for instance—one of the most important 
engineering centres in the kingdom—we find that at the 
university there are only two professors in the department 
of Engineering, while at the Glasgow Technical College 
there are only three professors. ‘These professors at the 
technical college are responsible not only for day, but also 
for evening classes; they cannot therefore be regarded as 
equivalent to more than half the staff in an institution 
which is entirely devoted to day work. 

If we take the English universities, we find the same 
poverty of staffing in the engineering departments. 

It may be said that, in taking Cornell University as an 
example, we take one of the best staffed of the American 
universities in these departments ; but, although Cornell is 
in some ways unusually well staffed, it will be found that 
other leading universities, such as Columbia and Chicago, 
have also large staffs in the departments of science and 
applied science. 

The importance of this is obvious. In the first place, 
it gives the professor sufficient time to devote himself to his 
post-graduate students, while it allows him to carry on 
research, and to assist and encourage others in investigation. 
In the second place, it enables him to have a complete 
detailed and expert knowledge of his subject, thus giving 
him a unique position among those carrying on the 
industry to which his Chair is allied ; and it also gives 
the practical men complete confidence in his value as an 
instructor. He is the man whom they consult on all 
difficult points which arise in connection with the industry ; 
and to him they look for the training of the students, 
who are to come to them to hold good positions in their 
works, 

Our professors of Engineering in this country are cer- 
tainly in many cases distinguished men, and have done a 
great deal to establish the reputation of the scientific study 
of the subject among our manufacturers ; but they cannot 
do everything, and it is evident that specialisation would 
enable them to do far more for our local industries, as 
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consultants, as well as trainers of the young men who are 
to take the control of our industries in the future. 
If we look over the length and breadth of England and 
Scotland, it is obvious that, in most cases, the industrial 
universities of the future will be formed by the development 
of the young universities which are growing up in our 
| great manufacturing centres. London is perhaps one excep- 
tion, where it has been proposed by the Haldane Committee 
, to make a centre at South Kensington, by the combination 
of the City and Guilds Institute and the Royal College of 
Science, which may, or may not, be affiliated to the Uni- 
versity of London. Edinburgh and Glasgow are also in a 
peculiar position, in having two institutions—the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, and the Heriot 
Watt College—which are doing work of a university 
standard. 
Probably in Scotland the problem would be best dealt 
with by considering Glasgow University and Edinburgh 
University, and the Glasgow Technical College and the 
Heriot Watt College, together, and drawing up a scheme 
for the development of all four institutions, so that certain 
higher departments of science and applied science would 
be allocated to each of the four institutions, allowing 
the students to move from one institution to the other, 
according to the specialisation they required. 

If, however, we take the great industrial centres in 
England, we find in Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, young universities which are already 
specialising on technical subjects. 

It is true that in Manchester we have the Municipal 
Technical School as well as the Victoria University ; but, 
as an affiliation scheme has already been carried out between 
the two institutions, there is no need to consider them 
separately. A great deal has been done by the building 
of the Technical School to supply the necessary laboratories 

and equipment ; but, even if we consider the combined staff 
of these two institutions, it is very inadequate, compared 
with what prevails on the Continent and in America. 
It is evident, then, when we survey the field as a whole, 
that there is no object to be gained by discussing the abstract 
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question as to whether the industrial university of the future 
is to be carried on in a separate institution, or is to be made 
part of the universities already existing. 

The two methods of dealing with the subject are illus- 
trated by the developments in America and in Germany | 
respectively ; and it is evident that the local conditions should | 
be considered on their merits, and no hard and fast rule laid | 
down. 

What we need is an inquiry on broad lines, similar to 
that which has been carried out by the Haldane Committee 
—an inquiry which will decide, in the first place, how many 
central institutions of the first rank in equipment and staff- 
ing are necessary for Great Britain, and what centres should 
be selected for this development. When these centres have 
been selected, we next require to know how far they are 
already equipped for meeting the demand for higher in- 
dustrial education, and how much money is required for 
equipment and staffing, in order to put them in a position 
which will be in no way inferior to the institutions which 
exist in America and on the Continent. 

We should be satisfied with nothing less than this. 

There is no use at this time of day continuing with petty 
improvements and contenting ourselves with half measures. 
The demand for higher industrial education is rapidly growing 
in the country; and the way to educate our manufacturers 
and our employers of labour, and to teach them its value, 
is to supply the means. This has been the policy adopted 
in America and on the Continent. The means once sup- 
plied, the demand for its use will rapidly grow, as the whole 
matter is quite ripe for dealing with on a large and | 
comprehensive scale. : 

Our most enterprising manufacturers—such as Mather 
and Platt, Siemens Brothers, and the Yarrow Company— 
are already alive to the importance of the question ; and 
they will be quickly followed by other firms. But to 
continue our present policy of unorganised and sporadic 
development, with insufficient funds and no proper scheme, 
will not help us any further. 

Probably all that would be required would be centres 
at London, Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, 
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Edinburgh, Glasgow, and perhaps Newcastle. The amount 
of money necessary for putting these centres in a position in 
which they could hold their own against similar institutions 
abroad is, when we compare it with our national expendi- 
ture, comparatively trifling. A capital expenditure of from 
one to two million pounds, and an endowment of some 
£200,000 a year, would go a long way towards making 
these institutions thoroughly efficient. If this were done, 
the smaller technical colleges scattered throughout the 
country could be regarded as feeders for the central institu- 
tions; and, by means of an adequate system of scholarships, 
the young men with the best brains among the students of 
these smaller colleges would be given the opportunity of 
entering the central institutions, and there continuing their 
higher education. 

A great part of this £200,000 a year could probably 
be obtained out of the grants for technical education 
which are at present given to the Town and County 
Councils, without doing any harm to the efficiency of 
the work in which they are engaged. There can be no 
doubt that a good deal of the expenditure is giving a very 
small return. It is not only at the War Office that “ clear 
thinking ” is required. 

What we require is a comprehensive scheme. If a 
committee such as that which has reported on the question 
of the future development of higher technical instruction in 
London, and with a wide grasp of the subject, and as com- 
plete a realisation of what is really wanted, as the Haldane 
Committee has shown, were once appointed, the Govern- 
ment could soon have laid before it a detailed and compre- 
hensive statement ; and the country would not for a moment 
refuse to spend the money, if it was clearly pointed out that 
the money was required for a complete and comprehensive 
scheme, and was not going to be scattered among various 
local bodies without proper supervision or control. 

The question of Oxford and Cambridge Universities has 
been deliberately left out of this discussion of the question. 
The true function of these universities is to be centres of 
pure rather than applied knowledge in all departments; and 
that, in spite of the fact that they have developed to a 
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certain extent in the direction of applied science. More- 
over, they have, in the collegiate and fellowship system, an 
almost ideal organisation for the development of pure learn- 
ing and research, while, if we consider them as a whole, 
they have ample funds at their disposal for this purpose, if 
the money was properly utilised. 

Their comparative failure in the past has been due, not 
to the want of money, but to the fact that it has been too 
much the custom to regard the fellowship as prizes awarded 
as results of a successful examination, which were to be 
used by their possessors as pocket-money while pursuing 
some active career. 

When all this money is concentrated upon its proper 
purpose, and is used to encourage research in various depart- 
ments of knowledge, Oxford and Cambridge will be able, 
with the materials which they have at hand, to develope a 
system unequalled by any university in the world, for pro- 
moting the progress of knowledge in every department of 
thought. It is for this reason that they must be considered 
separately ; and they must be dealt with rather by means of 
internal reorganisation than by additional State endowment. 

Moreover, we are more particularly dealing with the 
question of the industrial university of the future ; and such 
a university must be associated with the great centres of 
industry, from which it must draw its life-blood and inspira- 
tion, and must be surrounded by those who are engaged in 
the actual practice of manufactures, if it is to be a vital 
force in the future growth of the Empire. 


A. P. Laurie 
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HE working classes have never taken the trouble to 

investigate the title of the House of Lords to share 

the responsibilities of legislation ; but in view of its recent 

action in destroying the Bill for dealing with one phase of 

foreign contract labour, this attitude of indifference can no 
longer be maintained. 

To enable the reader to understand the question, a brief 
statement of the history of the subject is necessary. In 
1905, the late Government decided to introduce legislation 
dealing with the influx of pauper aliens into the country. 
The Bill sought to include all foreign immigrants who were 
not in a position to keep themselves in a condition of 
ordinary comfort during their residence amongst us. It 
also sought to exclude criminals and diseased persons ; and 
it was around the term “ criminal” that the opposition to 
the Bill arose. Men and women, who at ordinary times 
take little cognisance of parliamentary discussion, joined 
the fray, believing that the time-honoured “right of 
asylum” for political offenders, which had enabled us to 
succour Kossuth and Mazzini, was the real point of attack. 
Trade Unionists were too painfully aware of the reverses 
they had suffered at the hands of the late Ministry to have 
any confidence in its professions of sympathy for the working 
classes. The whole policy of Mr. Balfour’s Government 
had been directed against Labour; and therefore, when 
the Aliens Bill was introduced, ostensibly to protect British 
workmen from the unfair competition of foreign pauper 
labour, the suspicions of every Labour and democratic 
leader in the country were aroused. 
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The measure took the form of declaring those immi- 
grants enumerated above as “undesirables”; and it was 
left to the Labour members to put its honesty of purpose 
to the test by moving an amendment to include in that 
term :— 


‘all aliens who enter or attempt to enter Great 
Britain under a contract of service, to take the place 
of British workmen during a trade dispute.” 


It has never been explained why, if its professions of 
sympathy with Labour were honest, the Balfour Ministry 
rejected this proposal. This amendment was not only 
supported by the regular Opposition, but it was also backed 
by such truculent Tories as the Hon. Claude Hay, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Mr. W. Rutherford, and others ; but the 
late Government flouted all appeals from every quarter, and 
so confirmed Trade Unionists in their belief of the utter 
hollowness of the whole business. The Bill passed ; and at 
the General Election it played its part, as a piece of practical 
Labour legislation from the Conservative point of view. 

The General Election over, the debate on the Address 
finds an amendment on the paper from the Opposition, 
deploring that no reference is made to the Liberal Govern- 
ment’s intention to amend the Aliens Act of last year, to 
exclude foreign workmen who come over to take the place 
of British workmen during a trade dispute. The amend- 
ment was reached and moved ; but the whole point of the 
debate was turned by the intervention of a Labour member, 
who informed the House that, as the Government (which 
was in opposition last year) had voted for the principle, 
and the present official Opposition had now declared 
itself favourable, a Bill along these lines would be intro- 
duced at once. After this statement from the Labour 
members, the Opposition withdrew their motion. 

With this promise of a rapid career before it, the Aliens 
Act Amendment Bill was introduced, backed, amongst 
others, by Mr. C. Fenwick and Sir William Evans Gordon, 
and ordered to be printed by the House, March 2ist, 1906. 
Treated as a non-contentious measure by all groups, it 
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passed its second and third readings in rapid succession, and 
was in due course reported to the House of Lords. It was 
a private members’ measure; and at this stage Labour 
men would have considered it presumptuous for either 
the Government or the Opposition to have made the Bill 
its own, and claimed credit for its passage, seeing that it 
had the support of all shades of political opinion. 

The Bill contained but one clause, which read as 
follows :— 


““From and after the passing of this Act, section 
one, subsection (3), of the Aliens Act of 1905, shall 
be read and construed as if the words following were 
added thereto after paragraph (d) thereof 

“(e) if he is being brought into the United 
Kingdom under contract to take, or with intention 


of taking, the place of a workman during a trade 
dispute.” 


This direct and simple wording prevented ambiguity, 
while its brevity left no loophole for doubt or difficulties. 

The Labour members never anticipated any serious 
opposition to the Bill, backed as it was by such unanimous 
approval, and were entirely taken unawares when the Press 
reported that the officials of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords had issued a special “whip” against the measure. 
This action of the Conservative Party in the Upper 
Chamber absolutely destroys their statement that it was 
only when the Government had refused to take charge of 
the Bill, that they decided to vote against it. The Party 
Whip, and Lord Lansdowne’s speech, disposed for ever of 
such a contention. It is clear, from subsequent events, 
that their lordships had made up their minds to destroy 
this first practical effort of the Labour groups, and, by so 
doing, to demonstrate to the workmen in the country that 
the success of Labour legislation was, at present, largely 
dependent upon their lordships’ whim and pleasure. To 
make matters still more confused, the Opposition chose 
Lord Ridley, Chairman of the Tariff Reform League, to 
move the rejection ; so that we have the peculiar picture of 
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a Tariff Reformer, who wants to “ protect” British work- 
men, allowing alien black-legs to come and take their places 
whenever there may be a dispute for better wages. 

This action of the House of Peers has raised a very bad 
feeling throughout the country, and has naturally brought 
the Labour movement to a sudden halt. We begin to 
doubt whether it is possible, with such an obstacle in the 
way, even to attempt seriously to grapple with the man 
pressing social problems of the day. The halt will not be 
long ; for the world has travelled too far to allow a mere 
obsolete relic of our political past to stand between the 
people and their emancipation. The full stop means, that 
councils of war are being arranged, the plan of operations 
decided, and the weapons of offence selected. Keen wits 
and determined action will soon take the place of temporary 
uncertainties. 

This contradiction of principle: democracy, and a 
wealthy and idle oligarchy, cannot for ever exist side by 
side. If the Aliens Bill had never been, this constitutional 
riddle would still require solution. With a great Labour 
movement gradually shaping itself into definite form, the 
position becomes well nigh intolerable ; and the sooner 
practical statesmanship grapples boldly with the problem, 
the better. 

I have no cut and dried method for disposing of the 
difficulty ; but it is impossible to believe that the Constitu- 
tion is not sufficiently elastic to deal effectively with this or 
any other matter upon which the people have made up their 
minds. I would call into play the two extreme ends of 
authority in the Empire, to adjust the vetoing powers and 
privileges of the middle branch of the legislature to modern 
requirements. ‘This method of procedure has the power of 
precedent behind it; while, under present circumstances, 
its decisions would be received with the greatest confidence 
by the nation as a whole. 


Joun Warp 
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HERE has hardly ever been in history a task equal 

in magnitude and difficulty to that which has been 
placed before the first Russian Parliament. In the religious 
and political struggles of seventeenth-century England, the 
fabric of society remained solid on the whole; tendencies 
like those of the Levellers and of the Fifth Monarchy Men 
were not widespread, and not difficult to restrain. The 
leaders of the Puritan Government came mostly from the 
ranks of the same middle class which subsequently carried 
out the Restoration ; and the fierce civil war, which at one 
time seemed to endanger the very existence of the country, 
resolved itself into a compromise under the guidance of a 
parliamentary oligarchy. The French Revolution produced 
a deeper upheaval of the social order, and broke more 
thoroughly with historical traditions; but it never put 
national unity in question, and redeemed its most terrible 
features by an exaltation of patriotism which held Europe 
at bay, and reconciled to New France many of its staunchest 
opponents. The Russian revolutionary movement is aimed, 
not only at a complete reversal of a rotten political system, 
but also at a renewal of society itself by the most sweeping 
reforms of modern times. And, at the same time as the 
efforts of popular representation are concentrated in St. 
Petersburg in a death struggle with Ministerial bureaucracy, 
all the conquests and acquisitions achieved by Russia in the 
course of three hundred years are challenged by the minor 
nationalities subdued, but not reconciled, to Russian rule. 
And the predominant people itself seems to have entirely 
lost all sense of national personality, and all wish to assert 
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its claims. It would be strange indeed if, under these cir- 
cumstances, the doings of the new Representative Assembly 
should not display, by the side of noble aspirations and 
regenerating ideas, the features of violence and passion, the 
one-sided judgment and lack of equilibrium, so characteristic 
of revolutionary epochs. 

Every revolutionary assembly is, in a sense, the direct 
offspring of the régime which it is called to overthrow : it 
is generally led by the law of contrast to assume the counter- 
part of what has been held before, and, for this very reason, 
acts on the same plane with its most deadly foe. Oppression 
engenders violence, centralism—disruptive tendencies, privi- 
lege—levelling schemes, militarism—pacificism. This spirit 
of contradiction does not conduce to high statesmanship ; 
but it is not such statesmanship that seems wanted in the 
beginnings of a revolution, but the action of elementary 
forces. Only when those have spent themselves to a certain 
extent, the conscious, scheming agencies of political fore- 
thought begin to assert their right. 

Quite apart from the complexity of the thousand and 
one questions accumulated before the Duma, from the 
impatient cravings of classes and groups pressing for recog- 
nition and satisfaction at the same time, there is the initial 
difficulty of dealing with an impossible and yet legally 
powerful Government. A new authority has to be created 
at all costs in the place of the old bankrupt one, which 
nevertheless holds the field in a formal and material sense. 
And this task has to be effected by means, not of a civil 
war, if possible, but of parliamentary action. Georg Brandes 
declared once that the Russian crest—the double-headed 
eagle—reminded him of one of those double-headed monsters 
which, according to the newspapers, are sometimes brought 
into the world. The irreverent comparison turns out to be 
a prediction. In its present political condition, the Russian 
Empire has certainly two heads and two brains; and the 
result of this monstrous duplication is the paralysis of the 
whole system. 

Before reviewing the chief acts of the Duma during the 
first month of its existence, let us glance at its leading 
groups and parties, and try to realise some of their psychical 
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peculiarities. In a sense, the Duma consists, not of several 
parties, but of one. There is hardly any other House of 
Representatives which has put on record so many unani- 
mous votes. Men coming from the most different corners of 
an immense Empire, men who have nothing in common as 
to social standing, education, manners, men who can hardly 
understand each other’s speech, have again and again joined 
in almost unanimous resolutions when they were asked to 
condemn the policy of the Government. The faint dis- 
agreement of some seven or ten out of a House of four 
hundred, on some of these occasions, only served to put 
more emphasis on the overwhelming predominance of the 
spirit of opposition. ‘The Duma is at one as an Opposition 
group ; and discord begins only when it is not faced by a 
Government which seems to possess a magical power of 
removing all dissensions from its midst. 

And yet, while the country was still in the preparatory 
stage of elections, there was an abundant crop of combina- 
tions calling themselves parties: one could easily reckon up 
some nineteen or twenty of these. Where are they now? 
Most have burst like soap bubbles; and even those few that 
survive have generally shrunk to a very small compass. The 
Extreme Right, the Reactionaries, are not to be found in 
the Duma. In order to discover them one has to look to 
the Council of the Empire, where some stalwarts of this 
stamp are still to be observed. Not long ago it was believed 
that the majority of the peasants would send staunch 
defenders of autocracy, orthodoxy, and exclusive national- 
ism, to the Lower House; but if such elements exist among 
the more backward of the peasants and clergymen, they 
have not mustered strength to show colour. 

An even more remarkable spectacle is presented by a 
group which at one moment seemed likely to become the 
ruling party in the country—the Octobrists. By their 
condemnation of revolutionary agitation, and their advocacy 
of moderate reforms, they seemed on the way to attract most 
of those who have much to lose by any revolution, even the 
most unavoidable one—the propertied and commercial 
classes, the well-to-do among the peasants. By their appeal 
to historical traditions, they struck a note which ought to 
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have found an echo in the hearts of patriotic Russians. As 
a matter of fact, they succeeded in bringing into the House 
only a score of men; and even this small number melted 
considerably in the heat of the first debates. We need not 
dwell at length on the causes of this defeat. Only one, the 
chief one, has to be noticed, as it is characteristic of the 
attitude of their remnant inthe Duma. A party of moderate 
reform and national tradition cannot do without a substantial 
national authority of some kind. If it is driven to oppose 
and condemn all the acts and officials of the monarchy it 
wants to support, it is left with nothing but a shadow to 
defend. Indeed, with the best of intentions, the Octobrists 
have not done much more hitherto in the Duma than to 
cavil at some of the expressions used by their more fortunate 
competitors in their denunciations of the old régime of 
bureaucracy. Nor is it less significant that the party has 
not even been able to start an influential paper of its own. 
This deplorable state of affairs cannot be ascribed either to 
the inertia and blunders of the leaders, or to a lack of political 
principles to fill up a programme. The Moderates and 
Conservatives of Russia have no standing ground, because 
the official world, in whose keeping the historical institu- 
tions of Russia still remain, is entirely devoid of moral 
authority; it calls forth nothing but hatred and contempt, 
and casts a blight on all those who may be suspected of a 
wish to compromise with it. And so there is nothing for 
Octobrists and Moderates but to stand by, and to join in the 
vituperations which are at the order of the day. 

The most numerous and influential party of the Duma 
consists of some 150 Constitutional Democrats, the “ Party 
of the People’s Freedom,” as they style themselves. They 
march in serried ranks, and are followed on all important 
occasions by various minor groups, which may grumble 
against the Jacobin despotism of the cadets, but have, 
nevertheless, to follow the latter’s lead. This combination 
of members may be likened to the political Radicals of 
Western parliaments ; and any working majority in the 
House would have to be built upon this basis. The central 
ideas of these groups may be summarised in the view that 
Russia ought to be governed by a Constitution of an 
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advanced Western type, and that comprehensive social 
reforms should be carried out, if possible, by parlia- 
mentary means. The programme of the cadets and of 
their allies, mostly compiled from Western patterns, 
certainly contains many points absolutely necessary to a 
country which wants to reorganise its institutions on a 
parliamentary basis. At the same time, it bears undoubtedly 
a doctrinaire stamp ; it is bookish in its origin, and does not 
take sufficiently into account the peculiar conditions in 
which political work has to be achieved in Russia. Practice 
will undoubtedly enforce many limitations; and, in fact, 
the cadets have already had to pull up in many respects after 
their enthusiastic rush at the elections. But the object lessons 
of the future will have to be paid for, and, presumably, very 
dearly. There is another weak side in the position of the 
cadets, which is perhaps even more harmful than their 
doctrinairism—I mean their connection with the revolution- 
aries. If the Moderates are crippled by their leanings towards 
a monarchy, which of late has done nothing but disgrace 
the country it is called to represent, the policy of the cadets 
is vitiated by the obligations contracted by them in regard 
to the revolutionary movement. Although parliamentarians 
abstaining from actual revolt, they have to threaten the 
Government with the prospect of revolt ; and they are sin- 
cere when they declare that they stand nearer to the Socialists 
and Terrorists than to the officials and soldiers who have to 
keep up the existing order. This is undoubtedly a dangerous 
and ambiguous position ; and if the cadet party were ever 
entrusted with the functions of government, it would not 
find it very easy to cancel some of its present declarations. 
Another important party is formed by the deputies of 
the so-called Labour group. Some roo in number, they 
are chiefly peasants, but include also the few artisans who 
have got into the Duma. They come from the millions 
accustomed to look upon the upper hundred thousand with 
invincible distrust, and would not scruple one moment to 
destroy their artificial preponderance. They do not make 
much difference between the varieties of ‘‘ gentlemen,” and 
are not more lenient to the Liberals among the latter than 
to the Conservatives. The leaders of the group are a good 
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deal in advance of its bulk in their political views—some of 
them are downright Socialists. But all are bent on an 
agrarian reform which would give the land to those who 
till it ; and a radical reorganisation of labour is bound to 
follow on this. The group is even more important on 
account of the interests and influences it represents, than of 
the part it takes in the debates and divisions of the Duma. 
It stands in direct touch with the rural. population, and is 
frequently approached by the lower classes in the provinces 
as to their grievances and claims. The weak point in this 
case is the uncertainty of the dispositions of the majority of 
the peasants in regard to Constitutional questions. Many of 
them are disinclined to adopt any course which would lead 
to a breach with the Tsar, and care more for economic 
concessions than for political rights. Yet the Socialist 
leaders have succeeded hitherto in manceuvring their host 
according to their plans, and of placing it in position 
considerably to the left of the cadets. 

One more combination has to be noticed—the so-called 
Autonomist group, composed of the representatives of all 
the minor nationalities of the Empire, and of a good many 
Russians ; Poles, Lithuanians, Baltic Letts and Esths, Jews, 
Ukraina Russians, join to further their divers national aspira- 
tions ; the Caucasian and Siberian deputies are expected to 
enter the combination ; and even Great Russians, inclining 
towards the widest decentralisation and federalism, will sup- 
port it. The political and social creeds of the members of 
this club are entirely diverse. Some are Social Democrats, 
others Radicals of the cadet type, others again Conservatives; 
all remain more or less connected with the fractions repre- 
senting their different opinions in the Duma, and would 
speak and vote against each other on many vital questions. 
The one link uniting them is the pledge to serve the 
development of autonomous institutions for the nation- 
alities of the Empire. In this case again the club, though 
lacking in cohesion, draws its importance from the ties 
which unite it to the populations it represents. Its action 
will have to be reckoned with, not only when the time 
comes for framing provincial administrations, but also in 
all the questions in which the nationalities of the Empire 
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present a considerable variety of conditions—and this is 
saying a great deal. 

Besides all these more or less clearly defined groups, 
there is a large floating population of independent members, 
“ Savages ” as they are styled in Germany, who flock to the 
right or to the left according to the inspirations of the 
moment—again a characteristic feature of an incipient 
political assembly, in which the dividing lines are not yet 
sharply drawn, and feelings come to play a greater part than 
settled convictions. 

Such are the main lines of existing parties and groups. 
Some modifications are likely to ensue, and announce them- 
selves already in the distance. A cleavage in theConstitutional 
Democratic party is always threatening, if the bulk of 
the party has to effect a marked evolution either to the 
right or to the left; in fact, the agrarian discussion has already 
caused the secession of a couple of members, who, being 
convinced individualists, do not approve of the line taken 
by the party. Eventually such secessions may lead to a 
strengthening of the Octobrists by the right wing of the 
cadets. On the other hand, in the yet remote eventuality 
of the Constitutional Democrats being enlisted as a Govern- 
ment party, they would probably have to give up some of 
their advanced people to the Extreme Left. On the other 
hand, the Socialists of the Extreme Left are much too 
strong in their views and methods to continue very long 
in their alliance with the peasants, and are bound to form 
an independent fraction. But the more attentively one 
watches the course of events in the Duma, the clearer it 
gets to be to what extent its debates and decisions are deter- 
mined by outside influences—by the action of the Court 
and of the officials in one sense, by the action of the street 
and of the rustics in another sense. The hatred of officials, 
the fear of the army, the outbreaks of agrarian disorders 
and strikes, terroristic outrages and coercion, react much 
more on the Duma than such events and feelings would 
have done in a parliament with a settled standing, a secure 
existence, a direct participation in the work of government, 
and established parties conscious of their aims and past. 
This fact makes prognostics, based chiefly on programmes and 
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numbers, exceedingly fallacious. It would not do to ignore 
the pressure of pent-up energies which are likely to give 
the decisive impulses to the political evolution of the next 
months. Suppose agrarian disorders spread over the greater 
part of the country, as is confidently predicted, or a general 
strike of the kind experienced in October breaks out 
again, or a mutiny in the army takes place on a large scale. 
It is evident that such facts would force the hands of the 
parties concerned ; and, of course, the longer the double- 
headed system continues, the more likely it gets to be that 
such events will happen. The monotonous dialogue between 
the Duma and the Ministry is sure to be converted in that 
case into a much more impassioned drama. Still, what has 
already been said and done in the Tauris Palace is not with- 
out profound meaning ; and I may be allowed to dwell on 
some of the inferences to be drawn from the first month of 
the Duma’s activity. Four main points have to be taken into 
account by any one reviewing this stage of Russian parlia- 
mentary history: the amnesty question, the Address of the 
Duma to the Emperor, the Ministerial declaration, and the 
agrarian debates. These last are the most important of the 
manifestations which have taken place in the course of the 
last month; but they are still in progress, and it would be 
impossible to do them justice in a paper which has to treat of 
so many other things. I shall refer to them only in so far 
as is necessary to understand other points. As it is, we 
shall have more than enough material to talk about. 
The first words of free speech that resounded from the 
tribune of the Duma were dedicated to the liberation of 
political offenders, of men who had committed actions 
deemed criminal in the old order of things, but meant to 
open the way for a new order. The impulse which dictated 
the impassioned appeals for an amnesty, and prompted edu- 
cated Russia to demand an abolition of capital punishment, 
was certainly a noble one ; and it is sad to notice that it did 
not find any response in the hearts of the monarch’s official 
advisers. And yet, in judging of the real and implied mean- 
ing of these measures, one cannot simply take stock of 
natural feelings and humanitarian demonstrations. There 
can be no doubt that the amnesty problem is a wider one 
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than the majority of Russian Radicals would perhaps be 
willing to acknowledge. There were two ways of making 
the claim of amnesty unobjectionable and irrefutable. The 
Assembly could draw the line between crimes and misde- 
meanours suggested by political idealism, and culminating in 
revolutionary propaganda, in unlawful publications, associa- 
tions, and strikes, even in open riots and hand-to-hand 
fighting on the one hand, and premeditated murders and 
terroristic deeds on the other ; absolving the first, and 
perhaps pleading for some mitigation of punishment in the 
case of the latter. Such a course would have amounted to 
an admission of the principle that there are certain means 
which no end can justify, that it would be wrong to grant 
impunity for acts which strike at the foundations of society 
itself, which place the public at the mercy of passion and 
fanaticism. Such an estimate would have been reasonable ; 
but it was prevented by the state of excitement to which 
public opinion had worked itself up. There was another 
possibility of making the amnesty claim unassailable on 
higher ground: it might have been directed to a com- 
plete oblivion of all excesses committed in the struggle, 
coupled with a reprobation of all the motives suggest- 
ing such excesses. This would certainly have covered 
all the transgressions of the revolutionaries, even wilful 
murder, pillage, mutiny, bomb-throwing ; but then the 
same curtain of oblivion would have had to fall over 
the excesses of the authorities and of their agents, com- 
mitted for the sake of repressing disorders, the misdeeds 
of punitive expeditions, of over-zealous police officers, of 
misguided “ Black Hundreds.” And as the abolition of the 
death penalty was all along advocated in conjunction with 
amnesty, as a guarantee against irretrievable punishment, 
the Duma might have directed its emphatic protest against 
political assassination as well as against cruel executions. 
As a matter of fact, such a course was suggested in the 
Duma and in the Press. But the decision of the Duma 
fell out otherwise. It was exclusively directed against the 
murders of coercion, while terrorism and revolutionary 
brigandage were studiously overlooked, or explained away 


as excusable symptoms of excitement. Indeed declamations 
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about the high moral standard of assassins, the difficulty of 
drawing the line between a criminal and a “saint,” were by 
no means confined to the speeches and writings of the more 
violent among the Radicals. Nor do the persons to be 
amnestied behave in the least like culprits seeking oblivion 
for their acts. It is in a spirit of defiance and triumph that 
their release is demanded. No wonder, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the monarch and his advisers are not 
anxious to conform to the imperious demands addressed to 
them. And one may well ask oneself whether such an 
agitation is more calculated to achieve the rescue of the 
oppressed and the condonation of offences, or to envenom 
civil strife and to render all compromise impossible. The 
formation of a committee to investigate into the misdeeds 
of the administration is another step in the same direction. 
It would be difficult not to notice in all these facts the 
dependence of the progressive parties in the Duma on 
revolutionary antecedents and forces. They are unable and 
unwilling to sever themselves from revolutionary agitation, 
because they consider it as their main source of power, as 
the steam wanted to fill the cylinders of their engine. And 
yet they ought to know that, by working at such high 
pressure, they run the risk of blowing everything and every- 
body to pieces. 

The Address in answer to the Emperor’s speech is open 
to another kind of objection. It was meant to embody a 
comprehensive statement about reforms. Two questions 
arise at its perusal. Was it wise to put forward a kind of 
summary, the real meaning of which could certainly not be 
fathomed in the course of the three days devoted to its 
discussion? Are the demands put forward in the Address 
worded in a cautious and adequate manner ? 

As to the first of these questions, it seems clear that the 
form of the document was suggested by the revolutionary 
temper pervading the nation and the Assembly at the moment. 
It would have been out of place to urge considerations which 
in other moods and times might have been self-evident 
enough. As the Temps very properly put it, it would have 
been more to the purpose, instead of drawing up a general 
“Table of Contents,” formidable and vague at the same 
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time, to insist on two or three vital points, especially on the 
right of unfettered legislation and the responsibility of 
Ministers. By concentrating its efforts on these points, the 
Duma might have carried them, and would have thereby 
won the strategical key of the whole position. All the 
particular measures required would have followed in their 
time. And one can quite fancy that if the Octobrists had 
made a resolute stand on the point that it was impossible to 
discuss adequately all the subjects included in the projected 
Address, and on the mischievous effect of hastily assumed 
pledges, they would have gathered a very respectable 
minority around them, and might have appealed to their 
forethought on many a subsequent occasion. But they did 
nothing of the kind, either because they were too much 
hypnotised by their successful opponents, or else because 
they were themselves under the delusion that a general 
statement of claims was useful and necessary. As for the 
cadets, who took the uncontested lead on this occasion, their 
object was not only to satisfy that craving for wide, bright 
perspectives, which is one of the psychological instincts of 
every revolution. They were also anxious to connect 
political and administrative reforms with the agrarian and 
legal claims of the peasants. During the first days of its 
activity, the new legislative assembly was not sure how far 
it would find support among the rural class constituting the 
enormous majority of the Russian people ; and the leaders 
of the progressive parties deemed it expedient to impress 
on the more backward members the intimate connection 
between the different parts of their reform programme. 
These features of the political situation, the wish to recruit 
allies and to strike at enemies, gave the Address its specific 
character. 

When we turn to its contents, we find that most of the 
points it touches certainly demand attention, and that, 
although common-place enough in Western countries, they 
require definite action on the part of Russian legislators. 
Russia certainly wants limitations of the powers of its 
bureaucracy, civic liberties, equality of all citizens before 
the law, an improved electoral system, popular education, a 
reform of income and expenditure, constitutional rights for 
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its Parliament. But, when such points are broached, they 
ought to be embodied in definite laws, in. order to avoid 
ambiguity and false hopes. Reduced to abstract professions, 
they are open to objections from all sides. Is it really a 
settled thing that Russia is to have, not only manhood 
suffrage, but women’s franchise? Are the people ready for 
it? The wording of the Address has the inconvenience of 
suggesting this radical solution, although it was not dis- 
cussed on its own merits, and, at the same time, of making 
it doubtful whether women’s suffrage is actually included. 
The removal of all disabilities arising from sex is proclaimed ; 
but the mention of women in the electoral paragraph is 
avoided. Is it a loophole or an oversight? Is the declara- 
tion against the Council of the Empire aimed against an 
Upper House as such, or against a defective institution, 
as framed at the present time? In the section about civic 
rights, these are enumerated as inalienable attributes, after 
the fashion of the French “ Rights of Man.” Bentham’s 
famous objections to abstract fallacies hold good in this 
case. Is the Duma sure that, for instance, a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, or a Repression of Crimes Act, 
will never be needed? That exceptional powers under a 
state of siege will never be called into existence? Such a 
conviction would be Utopian in the light of what happens 
frequently in countries other than Russia ; and it is especially 
dangerous to speak ambiguously on such points in Russia, 
because it is constantly maintained there that no exceptional 
measures of coercion are ever needed. Anyhow, the mere 
enumeration of the Rights of Man may mean too much or 
too little, according to circumstances. They get to be 
alive in their definite setting. 

An agrarian reform based on the expropriation of land 
belonging to the State, the Imperial Family, the Church, 
the monasteries and private owners, is announced. Surely 
a tremendous responsibility has been assumed on short 
notice in these few words. Are the needs of the peasantry 
everywhere so urgent as to necessitate the reversal of all 
the existing conditions of property? How far is private 
ownership to survive such a reform? What legislative 
limitations and administrative guidance are to be provided, 
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in order to ensure the proper use of the facilities afforded 
by such a reform? Are the peasants to receive merely the 
clods of soil, or also the capital necessary for their exploita- 
tion? What standard of fairness can be used in fixing 
prices in the purchase of land? Can the country bear the 
financial burden of such an operation? What allowances 
will be made for the differences of conditions and views 
existing between various parts of the Empire in regard to 
the agrarian problem? All these, and many other ques- 
tions, arise of themselves, and are being hotly discussed 
even now. On this or the other settlement of every one 
of them depend entirely different conceptions of the pro- 
jected reform. This being so, it would surely have been 
more appropriate to take note of the calamitous position of 
the rural classes in many parts of Russia, and to demand a 
thorough settlement of the agrarian difficulties, without 
committing oneself to bare promises of expropriation. In 
this one-sided form, people see the menace to property 
without seeing the urgency of such a treatment, or the 
specific remedies which will have to be employed. 

Again, what definite meaning is attached to the clause 
relating to the military establishment: ‘“ Mindful of the 
great hardships which the Army and Fleet of Your Majesty 
have to endure, the Duma will take care to strengthen both 
in the Army and in the Fleet the principles of justice and 
law....”? To venture on such dangerous ground in order 
to offer such a hazy pronouncement, is characteristic of the 
more sentimental than practical way in which the Address 
has been conceived and elaborated. As in the case of the 
“Rights of Man,” the Address of the Duma is an intro- 
duction to revolution, rather than to peaceful legislation. 
It contains nothing intrinsically false; in fact, all its maxims 
are noble abstractions. The great and real problem is to 
provide them with flesh and blood, to embody them in 
working institutions. 

One thing has certainly to be said in explanation and de- 
fence of the action of the Duma. It was directly instigated 
by the Government. The position of the latter was defined 
in the Statute of March sth, and the Fundamental Laws of 
May 6th; and it was reasserted in the Ministerial Declaration 
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of May 26th. This last concerns us more immediately, as 
it was framed as a direct rejoinder to the Address of the 
Duma. Even compared with Count Witte’s speech in the 
Council of the Empire, it was a most pitiable performance. 
The cardinal questions of unfettered legislation, of the repeal 
of the Fundamental Laws, of a Responsible Ministry, were 
simply brushed aside by a mere reference to these same 
Fundamental Laws. As to the agrarian problem, the 
sanctity of private property was proclaimed, as if the mere 
enunciation of this principle were sufficient to nip in the 
bud all schemes of expropriation and land-purchase. On 
the question of civic rights, the Ministry had nothing to 
bring forward but lamentations about the bad times, the 
murders and riots; as if again the Government had not lost 
all credit for its endeavours to maintain a certain kind 
of order by the arbitrary and cruel way in which it had 
acquitted itself of this task. As a Liberal weekly aptly 
expressed it, the preposterous character of the Premier’s 
declaration consists less in the opposition to popular demands, 
than in the utter inability of the Ministers to understand 
the situation in which they have placed themselves as well 
as the country. 

What followed was still more astounding. After having 
been brow-beaten by one and all of the speakers who 
addressed the Duma on this occasion, the Ministry still 
cling to their seats, and continue to act as a kind of red flag 
inciting the Assembly to fury. In any other country but 
Russia, one of two things would have happened : either the 
Ministry would have retired, or else the Duma would 
have been dissolved. Neither of these eventualities has 
taken place in Russia. It is evidently thought possible and 
useful to have two violently opposed governmental centres 
in the country: a Ministry without a shadow of moral 
authority, and a Parliament bereft of the means to exert 
practical authority. And this at the very time when the 
whole country is seething with unrest and excitement. 

Such a situation cannot endure for ever. It is bound to 
lead to further steps on the road of revolution. This revo- 
lution turns out to be a chronic instead of an acute one; but 


it is not less genuine for that. Indeed it is more dangerous, 
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because, instead of proceeding by way of a sharp, surgical 
operation, it acts by small shocks, and is not arrested by the 
gradual weakening of the patient. The greatest danger of 
all would be to remain in the bane of the dualistic help- 
lessness which paralyses the action of the central apparatus. 
One expedient only seems available at present, in order 
to get with least danger out of the deadlock created 
by the blunders and misdeeds of the past. The ruling 
class must be regenerated by the introduction of new 
blood ; and such a regeneration can only come from one 
side, namely from the majority of the Duma, or, to speak 
more correctly, from the majority of its educated mem- 
bers. This means, of course, a surrender of the Govern- 
ment to the cadets, who, for all their failings, are still the 
most coherent and enlightened group in the Assembly. I 
have often had occasion to dwell on the weak sides of this 
particular party, and to criticise their views ; but one need 
not belong to a party in order to recognise that it has to 
assume the responsibility of government. Quite apart from 
questions of Ministerial responsibility, three facts are quite 
patent to any one who has eyes to see. The bureaucratic 
milieu is mentally exhausted, and, besides, has rendered itself 
so hateful, that it could not continue in power, even if it 
were not composed of incapable and corrupt time-servers. 
The conservative groups of society have no standing ground 
at a time when the cry is for a root-and-branch reform. 
Further lingering in a state of indecision serves only to 
increase confusion, and to strengthen the downright revolu- 
tionary forces. Therefore, the sooner the staff of professors 
and lawyers which has been pushed forward by the last 
elections assumes governmental authority and responsibility, 
the sooner we shall get to some kind of settlement. When 
made responsible, they will have to acquire many habits 
of mind in which they have hitherto been conspicuously 
lacking. They will have to devise some protection for 
order, economic interests, and culture, instead of concentrat- 
ing their efforts on the work of pulling down existing 
arrangements. Should they entirely fail to realise the 
duties of such a new position, they will be estimated accord- 
ing to their real value, and will have to make way for others, 
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instead of being credited with a supposed and never verified 
capacity of doing great things. Such a change would be of 
infinite value to the Conservatives, because it would liberate 
them from the inaction imposed by the supremacy of an 
entirely impossible officialism. 

It remains to be seen, of course, how far the impetus of 
destructive forces would be stopped, even by such a measure 
as the creation of a government with the help of the Radical 
bourgeois. Anyhow, it is the only course which has any 
chance of succeeding. ‘This may almost be a reason for its 
not being adopted, in the present state of perversity which 
characterises the decisions and actions of the powers that be 
in Russia. The unfortunate country is like a ship on the 
high seas which has broken her rudder. 

Paut VINOGRADOFF 














THE PRESS AND CHARITABLE FUNDS 


HE Press has been the Church’s ablest ally in its effort 

to fulfil the apostolic precept, and teach the nation 
to remember the poor. The social instinct may be native 
to humanity ; but it requires an impulse and a direction. 
The Press has again and again stirred such an impulse and 
given such direction. Charity was never more abundant ; 
and methods of relief were never more considered. 

The Press has been the ally of the Church in creating 
the better world of the present. But the Press, caught in 
these later years (as so many persons and bodies have been 
caught) by the lust of doing and the praise thereof, has 
aspired to be an administrator of relief. It has not been 
content with the ré/e of a prophet or of a teacher; it has 
taken a place alongside of Ladies Bountiful, relief com- 
mittees, and Boards of Guardians. It has invaded another 
province ; and rival newspapers have had their own funds, 
their own agents, and their own systems of relief. 

The result is probably an increase in the volume of 
money given by the readers of the papers. A large fund 
may, however, be a fallacious test of sympathy. The money 
subscribed under the pressure of appeal may have been 
diverted from other objects ; and gifts are sometimes made, 
not for the relief of the poor so much as for the relief of 
the givers. People have been known to give, that they may 
enjoy themselves more comfortably ; and they relieve their 
feelings by a gift, so as to be free to spend a family’s weekly 
income on their own dinner. A large fund is not, therefore, 
a sufficient evidence of increased sympathy. 

But let it be granted that the Press action has brought 
more money to the service of the poor. The question is: 
Has it been for good ? 
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I 


The first characteristic of a Press fund is that, when a 
newspaper undertakes the administration of relief, it has to 
create its own machinery. It may begin by sending down 
to the distressed district a clever young man with a cab load 
of tickets. Nothing seems easier than to give to those who 
ask; and so money is poured into the hands of applicants, 
or sent to the clergy for distribution. A rough experience 
soon enforces the necessity of inquiry and organisation. 
In West Ham, in the winter of 1904-5, when the Borough 
Council was spending £28,000 on relief, when the Guardians 
had 20,000 persons on their out-relief lists, and 1,300 men 
in the stone yard, the Press funds were distributed without 
any inquiry or any attempt at co-operation. I gather a 
few notes from reports made at the time by a resident in 
the district. 


“ Mr. C—— received a large sum from the D. T. 
He relieved 400 regularly ; and there was no inter- 
change of names.” 

‘‘] found one street in which nearly every one had 
relief.” 

““T was asked to visit a starving case on Sunday; 
and found a good dinner stowed away under the table.” 

‘‘One man in receipt of 47s. a week in wages 
received twelve tickets from the D. N. on Christmas 
Eve, and did not turn up to his work for four days, 
though extra pay was offered for Boxing Day.” 

‘‘A man,” says a Relieving Officer, “came to me 
on Friday and had 3s. He went to the Town Hall 
and got 4s. His daughter got 3s. from the same 
source ; his wife 5s. from a councillor, and late the 
same night a goose.” 


Another Relieving Officer reported— 


“Outside my office a 4-lb. loaf could be bought for 
1d., and a 2s. relief ticket for two pots of beer.” 
“The public-houses did far better when the relief 
funds were at work.” 
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“My impression is, that more than 500 people 
who were in receipt of out-relief in my district 
received relief from the funds; but we were never 
consulted.” 

“The Relieving Officers had to be under police 


protection for four months.” 


Such an experience naturally forced the newspapers to 
consider their ways. The system of doles was abandoned ; 
and local organisations were established to give relief in some 
approved method. Let it be granted without prejudice, 
that the administration was made so effective as to justify a 
report of good work to the subscribers to the fund. Let it 
be granted that a large number of the unemployed were 
given work, that families were emigrated, and that the 
hands of existing agencies were strengthened. There are 
still two criticisms which may be directed against the 
Press position as an administrator of relief. The first is, 
that the experience by which it learns wisdom is disastrous 
to the people. The waste of money is itself serious ; but 
that is a small matter alongside of the bitter feeling, the 
suspicion, the loss of heart, the loss of self-respect, the 
lying, which are encouraged when gifts are obtained by 
clamour and deceit. Gifts may be poisons as well as food ; 
and gifts badly given make an epidemic of moral disease. 

The second criticism is, that the organisation, when it is 
created, disturbs, displaces, and confuses other organisations, 
while it is not itself permanent. The Press action leaves, it 
may be said, a trail of demoralisation, and does not remain 
sufficiently long in existence to clear up its own abuses. 


II 


Another characteristic of a Press fund is, that a 
newspaper raises its money by word pictures of family 
poverty. Its interviewers break in on the sacredness of 
home. They come to the poor man’s house without the 
sympathy of long experience, without any friendly intro- 
duction, with an eye only to the copy which may best 
provoke the gifts of their readers. They write about the 
secrets of sorrow and suffering. They make public the 
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bitterness of heart which is precious to the soul, and thus 
intermeddle with the grief which no stranger can under- 
stand. Their tales lower the standard of human dignity ; 
they make the poor who read the tales proud of conditions | 
of which they should be ashamed, and they make the rich : 
think of the distress rather than of the self-respect of their 
neighbours. 

The effects of the Press method of raising money by 
uncovering the secrets of private sorrow may be summed 
up under three heads. 

(2) It increases poverty. Poverty comes to be regarded 
as a sort of domestic asset. The family which can make the 
greatest show of suffering has the greatest chance of relief; 
and examples are found of people who have made themselves 
poor, or appear poor, for the sake of the fund. | 

(46) Itdegrades the poor. A subtle effect of this advertise- 
ment of private suffering is, that people so advertised lose | 
their self-respect. They, as it were, like to expose them- | 
selves, and make a show of what ought to be hidden ; they ! 
glory in their shame, and accept at others’ hands what they 
themselves ought to earn. They beg, and are not ashamed; 
they are idle, and are not self-disgraced. They are content | 
to be pitied. 

(c) It hardens the common conscience. A far-reaching 
effect of these tales of suffering heaped on suffering is, that 
the public demands more and more sensation to move it to 
benevolence. The natural human instinct which makes a 
man care for a man is weakened ; and he who yesterday 
shrank from the thought of a sorrowing neighbour, is to-day 
hardly moved by a tale of starvation, anguish, and death. 

Feeling, we are taught, which is acted on and not actively 
used, becomes dulled ; and the Press tales which work on 
the feeling of their readers at last dry up the fountain of 
real charity. The public in a way finds its interest, if not 
its enjoyment, in the news of others’ suffering. 
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III 


A third characteristic of a Press fund is, the daily bold 


advertisement of the amount received. Rival funds boast 
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themselves one against another ; and rivalry is successful in 
drawing in thousands and tens of thousands of pounds. The 
magnitude of these sums is, however, always misleading ; 
and people for whom the money is subscribed think there is 
no end to the resources for their relief. The demand is 
increased ; people pour in from the country to share the 
benefit ; neighbours lay down their tools to put in their 
claims ; energy is relaxed ; greed is encouraged ; and, when 
it is found that the relief obtained is small, there are 
suspicion and discontent. The failure of the funds which 
depend on advertisement suggests the wisdom of the divine 
direction, that charity should be in secret. 


Such are some of the criticisms which I would offer on 
the Press funds. I grant that they apply to all “funds” ; 
and most of us who have tried to “‘remember the poor” have 
seen our work broken by the intrusion of some outside and 
benevolent agency. The truth is, that the only gift which 
deserves the credit of charity is the personal gift—what a 
man gives at his own cost, desiring nothing in return, neither 
thanks nor credit. What a man gives, directed by loving 
sympathy with a neighbour he knows and respects, this 
is the charity which is ere ; and its very mistakes 
are steps to better things. “fund” cannot easily have 
these qualities of charity. it agents do not give at their 
own cost; its gifts cannot be in secret; it cannot walk 
along the path of friendship; it is bound to investigate. 
When, therefore, any “fund” assumes the ways of charity, 
when it claims irresponsibility, when it expects gratitude, 
when it is unequal and irregular in its action, it justifies the 
strange cry we have lately heard: “‘ Curse your charity.” A 
“fund,” voluntary or legal—it seems to me—should represent 
an effort to do justice, and should follow the ways of justice. 
Its object should be, not to express pity, or even sympathy ; 
and it should not ask for gratitude. Its object is to right 
wrong, to redress the unfairness which follows the triumph 
of success, and give to the weak and disinherited a share 
in the prosperity they have done their part to create. A 


“fund,” because its object is to do justice, ought to follow 
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scientific lines; it ought to be guided by sound judgment; it 
ought to be administered by skilled officials ; and it ought to 
do nothing which can lower any man’s strength and dignity. 
On the contrary, it ought to do everything to open to the 
lowest the way of honourable living. Its action must be 
just, and seem to be just; it must represent the mind, not 
of one class only, but of all classes. | 
There have been “funds” which more or less approach 
this ideal. The Mansion House Fund of 1903-4 issued a 
Report which stands as a model of what is possible ; and 
the ideal is that of the ablest Poor Law reformers. Press 
funds created by excitement, and directed in a hurry, will 
hardly reach such an ideal. They will neither by their 
genesis nor by their action represent the ways of justice. | 
The Press, I submit, deserts its high calling when it 
offers itself as a means by which its readers may easily do 
their duty to the poor. The relief of the poor can never 
be easy—the easiest way is almost always the wrong way. H 
The Press, when it makes it possible for rich people to i 
satisfy their consciences by a donation to its funds lets them 
escape their duty of effort, of sacrifice, and of personal 
sympathy. It spoils the public, as foolish parents spoil 
children by taking away the call to effort. 
The Press has great possibilities in teaching people to 
remember the poor. It might educate the national conscience 
to make a national effort to remove the causes of want of 
employment, physical weakness, and drunkenness. It might 
rouse the rich to the patriotism which the Russian noble 
expressed, when he said that “the rights of property must 
give way to national needs.” It might set the public mind 
: 








to think of a heart of the Empire in which there should be 
no infant of days, no young man without hope, and no old 
man without the means of peace. The Press has done 
much. It seems to me a loss if, for the sake of the 
immediate earthly link, if for the sake of creating a fund 
to relieve present distress, it misses the eternal gain—the 
creation of a public mind which will prevent any distress. 
SamueL A. BARNETT 
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THE PAINTINGS OF GUSTAVE MOREAU 


ORE perhaps a Pre-Raphaelite than an impressionist, 

Moreau was yet essentially modern, that is, strangely 
incomplete and universal—a mystic and a sensualist, an 
hysterical visionary whose visions haunted him like dreams 
of fascinating and resistless terror, vivid beyond the control 
of reflective reason, wide-spread beyond his power even to 
exert the effort to judge or criticise. 

He lay, the helpless, idiot child of his hallucinations, 
swayed by all influences and ruled by none. His colours 
gather like hyacinthine thunder-clouds before a storm, into 
an intent possessing violence. Their iridescences gleam 
from no existing metal, or orchid, or humming-bird. At 
times, their blendings of transparent tints with yet remoter 
shades buried beneath them, seem drawn from depths, 
glaucous and still as the scarce-lighted depths of the sea. 
To true passion he was alien; but his visions, oftenest 
arctically cold amidst their splendour, are sensual and omin- 
ous, livid with perverse desire, sinister with impending 
catastrophe, yet of a weird unearthly calm. 

Over-sensitive, he seems to have collapsed, before the 
multitudinous impressions of life, into a lurid apathy, an 
expectancy unstrung. With all his subjection to outer 
influences, his world is utterly unreal. 

As an artist, Moreau is supernatural rather than imper- 
sonal, lunatic rather than religious, hypnotic rather than 
passionate or emotional. In his madness, he was cursed 
with inconsequence—an impotence to construct. He 
might meander into details innumerable, or lose himself in 
an aérial vastness; but it seemed that, when he had seen 
even the shadow of an apparition, it was doomed to remain 
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a shadow, to be elaborated in vain, or left chaotic and 
unevolved. 

It is scientifically true, that the hypnotic fixity of vision 
characteristic of certain hysterics is accompanied by over- 
whelming and enthralling brilliancy of colour-presentations. 
Fascination seems to make the objects which cause it at once 
remote from intellect or comprehension, and microscopic- 
ally near or intense to sight. Moreover, there arises exces- 
sive disproportion in the relative conspicuousness, even of 
equi-distant objects. Here actual corpuscles of colour seem 
to dance before the eye; there one sees all else as through 
some far-off medium dimmed by rain. The more intent 
the hypnotic concentration, the more voluptuously and 
insidiously vivid the colours it disseminates to enthral the 
attention ; as, after a day of most calm radiance, the light 
descends, dissolved through a thousand ephemeral hues, 
into night. 

To such as Gustave Moreau, a shroud of scarlet comes 
suggesting a swoon, till the senses are held entranced by 
the wide-eyed blaze of colour: a brilliant uncertain irides- 
cence of greens, magentas, blues, overmarbles something 
white appearing, even as foam which, many-coloured to a 
sun-dazed eye, overmarbles an expiring wave, while its 
back-wash hisses down the racked shore. 

A further peculiarity is the occurrences of rifts in the 
colour-scheme, analogous to the breaks which rapids cause 
in the sheen of smooth water. These oftenest mark a 
failure of intention to grasp the central note or tone of the 
object ; whence things appear in waves of gorgeous and 
erratic hues, probably consisting of the true colour discom- 
posed by a partial visual eclipse. 

Thus, splendour and variety of colour-presentations may 
be the functions of two mental co-efficients: hypnotic 
disposition on the part of hysterical subjects, and relative 
collapse of particular hypnotic concentrations. 

At moments, Moreau lights in the many-sidedness of his 
imagination upon the real; but even that seems beheld 
through the prism of illusion, with a vague or blurred 
inexactitude, or a keen over-elaborate fastidiousness. He 
painted without regard to what had gone before ; and often 
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one sees several layers of distinct brush-work, where there 
should have been one complex blended hue. It seems as 
though, with each picture, he gazed beyond and through 
things, into a hidden chasm of moving colours whose exist- 
ence he alone suspected. Scarce is the vision of one tone 
fixed, when, as a liquid veil, it is rent or evaporated to make 
way for another, in which blues wane into browns, or greens 
and browns are transmuted, as though by stealth, into 
ultra-marines, voluptuous and secret. 

Moreau has a peculiar custom of painting in long inter- 
mixed slashes of oils, that gives to his creations a confused, 
often a slimy look, as of inchoate objects, sodden and 
blindly organic. Each colour seems reluctant that the 
next should oust it. It clings viscously almost. Sometimes 
his natural effects, his moorlands, his rocks, seem like 
some rough but splendid stuff whose dyes have run in 
drenching rain. At others, his colour is thick and livingly 
iridescent, as it were the slowly moving slough of a gigantic 
snake. 

Or he lends an unearthly touch by brushing light— 
comet-tails of colour revealing subjacent hues, film beyond 
film. It seems dizzy, as though, to the touch of the painter, 
earth, like some stirred stagnant pool, broke into a thousand 
iridescent eddies, revealing, through unsuspected depth 
beyond depth, involved gleams of bronzed rust of verdigris 
and steel, with rosy glints as of the rainbow. 

Or else it seems as it were in the depths of a forest, 
where some golden-throated bird shines on a shaft of yellow 
sunlight through varied shades of inter-mirrored green, 
which the dark shadow of beech-boughs, or the white 
dappled trunk of the shuddering birch, makes harmonic 
with chords of interlaced colour. 

In manner, Moreau is as mutable as in subject or colour. 
He studied every one, and passed for a moment under the 
sway of all he studied. Perhaps the main bias of his tech- 
nique, or at least one of the main, is Italian of the Pre- 
Raphaelite school ; but this is confined, for the most part, 
to his detailed work. For the rest, there are traces of 
everything and every one, from Michael Angelo to Dresden 
china. Withal he has originality, the law of his muta- 
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bility itself, his gift of evoking from all things apparitions, 
arachnean, or gloomy and massive at will. 

He was cloyed with over-erudition. It blighted all his 
maturity. No sooner did he rise to a transient climax of 
perfection, than some new image, some stranger study, 
would overthrow the technical structure, and leave him 
again primeval and embryonic. He unites the extremes of 
Byzantine luxury with an antediluvian chaos, suggestive of 
geological eras beyond all span of thought. 

Nothing could be more complex than his technique, yet 
it lacks thoroughness ; he had application, but no patience in 
scrutinising his own ideas. He could not be bored to search, 
through the elusive kaleidoscope of colours, after a fixed 
object of vision, or polish his work to an effective finish. 

In his life Moreau was little known and less loved. 
The two or three works of his in the Luxembourg, frag- 
mentary in their cohesion and Byzantine in their formal 
luxury, are but a facet of his work. The mass of his paint- 
ings he bequeathed almost intact to France. It stands, a 
perfect edifice of the man’s art, the coloured dome of his 
imagination immortalised. There is a secret unity con- 
necting all he produced, showing how entirely he worked 
from within, and how little the world disturbed him in the 
possession of his pictures.’ 

A mystic and a sensualist, a hypnotic, subject to fits of 
imaginative aberration, he may seem mainly exercised to 
reveal the objects of human senses in relation to some 
unknown fount. He is scarcely reflective ; but, in the semi- 
symbolic radiations of glittering jewels set on mystic crowns 
and pompous raiment, of interiors aquatically dim with 
veiled vista beyond vista of still light, in Wagnerian visions 
of Holy Grails intoxicant with heavenly radiance, he may see 
or suggest the emblematic source of sensation, a superhuman 
agency swaying the minds of men. There is a mysticism, 
an adoration before the unknown; perhaps the object is 
unformulated, but all seems relevant to an instinctive search, 
haply for a philosopher’s stone never revealed. Perhaps it 
is all merely vague and undefined. 


1 The whole collection is in his house Rue La Rochefoucauld, Paris. It 
is now a national museum. 
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There are figures of Salome (whom he painted many 
times) as she stands in the dim liquid twilight of a Gothic 
temple, where dull brown woodwork, as of choir stalls, 
seems to loom through the glaucous light, as of some palace 
buried beneath the rayless sea. And a faint whitish glow 
flushes the shadowy depths dilutedly. A suggestion of 
heavy perfumed incense loads the air. Against the wall, a 
ghostly figure of Herod, his hand leaned on his knee, is 
traced in outline, while before him, livid with light of pale 
unearthly flesh, Salome’s figure seems neither at rest nor 
in motion, but weirdly elusive of either. She holds across 
her forearm some idle sky-blue veil of jewel-spangled gauze ; 
and on her grey-gold hair rests perchance a crown, whence 
jut forth swords of light or gold. Her arms are laden with 
armlets, her ankles with anklets ; and, haply, a ray of crude 
irrelevant light shafts on her head. 

In one portrait, her body is strangely tattooed, yet with 
so light a hand, that the drawings might seem traced on 
invisible gauze. Her limbs are visions of flat dreamy 
rhythm lines, as though she were the solid apparition of 
what has just failed to be human. She is magical, ecclesi- 
astic, operatic in one. All around her inspires lust; but she 
stays cold. Who sees may burn ; but who touches would 
depart unsatisfied. Withal she has an insane touch of sacri- 
lege. Her wantonness suggests the profanation of a shrine ; 
her jewels the perversion of a queen. Her icy nullity lends 
to the mystic air around her a maddening taunt of impo- 
tence, exasperating him who looks. It seems a most Tan- 
talian snatching of the prey, when all but the body painted 
reels with voluptuous splendour. 

It is the hell of desire, in which the accessories burn 
with enticement to passion, and only the goddess of love is 
cold. For what is exquisite as sensual disappointment, what 
voluptuous as the joys which, promising satiety, give chilly 
phantasms or bitter steel ? 

He paints the remorse of Herodias. She stands on the 
carpeted step of a simple brown wood throne, baldaquined 
in the late Italian fashion. The same green brown as of the 
sea surrounds her ; through it one dreams one sees visions 
of lapis lazuli, and serpentine, of silver chalices and 
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monstrances, as in some Spanish church laden with Peruvian 
treasures. Wearing a tiara and a diadem, stands the queen, 
one foot drawn a little back, her body slightly aghast, her 
cold flesh elusive behind rubies, amethysts, pearls, diamonds, 
scintillating in cold fascination, even as stars or the eyes of 
serpents, over a painted gauze of white. Armlets and 
girdles clasp her nakedness, as though, in harlot guise, to 
envenom her charms by the immoral mockery of conceal- 
ment. Her figure is tall and well posed : a phantom on the 
threshold of humanity, erect to meet and to repel the vision 
before her. Starting from the watery gloom suspended in 
mid air, glitters the severed head of John the Baptist, haloed 
in manifoldly radiant swords of beatific light, silvern and 
golden, a monstrous jewel ; and from the neck’s cruel gash 
flows a ruby torrent of blood not reaching the ground. 
Moreau loves the cruelty of religion. Within a rigid 
silvern lily cup, artificial as French tombstone wreaths, 
gigantic as a peak amidst a wilderness of jagged pinnacles, 
sits enthroned a mystic divinity, a woman, and at her feet 
women climbing axe-edged rocks of flint, to clasp in wild 
delirium the stubborn stalk, their flesh torn and bleeding, 
while corpses of men, nailed to blood-sprayed crosses, lie 
heaped at the base. Down the side of the lily calyx drips 
a stream of blood, haply from a Christ. She, perhaps the 
Virgin Mary, sits strangely unconscious and erect in her 
robes, aloft like a porcelain goddess on a China throne.’ 
Side by side with its intolerant hysteria, he paints religion 
primitive, druidically superstitious, suggestive of the massive 
heaths of Brittany, and her more massive sea. It is panthe- 
istic, crude, inchoate, the worship of the ploughman and the 
fisher, whom only the elements assail, giant-like, with 
weather-changing moods. The three rude Latin crosses, 
the largest in the centre, stand like monoliths, their bases 
plunged in the gloomy green and brown of the heath, their 
upper masses distinct against the apricot hues of the evening 
sky. The crest-line of the moor cuts, in a clumsy, powerful 
line, straight aslant the picture ; ; and, at the foot of the 
abandoned crucifix of Christ, in the still, sunless light of 


1 La Fleur Mystique. 
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gathering night, kneels a dishevelled Magdalene, scarce 
visible, so small she seems by the huge cross. 

The heath is filled with modulations of colour, stained 
like wood, and yet seeming a billowy rapid of torrential 
waters. At first it sweeps past headlong; and yet, when 
one looks, the blacks beyond the surface-changes seem deep 
and motionless as the darkness of a precipice through the 
tropical luxuriance of creepers. And the effect of the flood 
is one of immortal immobility, as a river, ever-present, 
ever-passing. 

Another Calvary, less simply grand, contains still more 
hectic colouring. Its hues seem discomposed or unfused. 
They inter-gleam like the iridescences of majolica ware ; 
their tones are such as those which broken glass acquires, 
when long embedded in vegetable mould. Extraordinary 
shades of ultra-marine so bright it seems to throb, proceed 
from some morbid intensification of blues lurking in the 
hollows ; vague, formless sweeps of brown and green merge 
in and out of this blue and jet black, like vast heads of 
dishevelled hair visible on a flood floating away legions of 
drowned. In the back-ground, lie acrid rocks of chrome, 
rose, and red, suggesting the brilliant sandstones of an 
Eastern desert ; and the sky is gorgeous with the sunset. 

Perhaps Moreau’s vision of surfaces dulls his perception 
of atmospheric colouring : the tones of the air are often in 
his paintings mere incrustations on the objects which are 
seen through them, causing abrupt sensational changes of 
colour where the light alters. 

So Circean a religion shades imperceptibly into sheer 
magic, a realm of quiet mad fancy, brilliant, cruel, terrible, 
yet ominously still, as only apparitions can be still. In calm 
unearthliness, in the intense actuality of its hallucination, the 
picture entitled Les Licornes is perhaps strangest of all. It 
is not violent ; no monstrous fantasy makes it sensational. 
It might depict the reality of some other planet whose men, 
while akin to us, were utterly unconscious of our existence. 
Their lunacy seems hardly so much human abnormality, as 
sanity of a different order. 

Similarities of fashion seem striking coincidences, indi- 
cating a common base of thought rather than educated 
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imitation. A number of women, sexless and alluring, 
recline on a flower-enamelled sward, diabolically clad in 
flower-embroidered tapestries of gauze, through which 
their flesh appears. Marbled reflects of flamingo-rose and 
pigeon-blue quiver over the white veil, as though the sun’s 
rays were shadowed through rippling water, or filtered 
through petals more pellucid than lotus flowers, upon the 
eerie goddesses beneath. 

Almost by accident, one detects the abnormality of the 
tame unicorns ; their horns are striped with spiral bands of 
colour, suggestive of some ribbon-swathed shepherdess’s 
staff in an old Maypole festival. They feed from the hands 
of the fairies. One of these, peculiarly perverted, lies 
obliquely facing from the picture, naked but for a corner 
of tapestry and a crimson plush cap curled round by a 
white plume and banded with bright green. She wears it 
a little perked on one side. It is laughable, exciting, 
baffling. Beyond her, stand Arcadian clumps of trees ; 
and, to the right, the azure blue sea, whereon floats a 
galley of ultra-marine. The landing-place is rosy as a 
flamingo’s plumes ; and, above it, the bright whitish sky is 
streaked over with clouds rosy and bright red, in a quiet 
mid-afternoon light. 

But all the perverse coldness of his abortive sensualism 
Moreau has instilled into La Fée aux Griffons. She sits at the 
entrance of a deep cave, small and plumply fleshed, comb- 
ing her long golden locks, while the cave seems filled, as it 
were the sea bottom, with blending liquid, tone beyond 
tone, moss green, brown, olive, and, in the darkest recess, 
ultra-marine gloomy and sumptuous as velvet, at once liquid 
and voluptuous. The shadows fall in calm full sweeps, 
while a faint, diffused glow suggests a light in the cave’s 
depths as from a magic cell. The fairy’s steely, strange 
blue eyes are deeply set. With head slightly inclined, she 
gazes downward at nothing. Her lips are full, and red as 
blood ; they seem like those of a voluptuous boy. Her 
nostrils dilate sensitively, and are shadowed with cruel lines 
on either side ; so too her mouth. She is impersonal and 
heartless, sexlessly young, perchance of some third sex: 
yielding to all corruption, desirous of none. Her figure is 
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exquisitely moulded; the flesh-tints, ripe and golden, 
flushed with pink, stand in a full Venetian relief. Above 
and behind her stands a column exquisitely wrought in 
some kind of serpentine. Its capital is finely chased in 
gold; and, on the flat top, stands a fantastic Gothic 
amphora of nacrous scales, with lid as of a censer, and 
wings for handles. 

Part of Moreau’s mastery over the supernatural arises 
from his power to seize and retain images before they are 
completely formed in the mind, when their vague immi- 
nence is more terrible and threatening than their fulfil- 
ment. He paints a figure! of Death, featureless, helpless, 
gigantic, riding the apocalyptic horse upon the flinty crest 
of some mountain reared in the arctic sky, too cold for frost 
or snow. By his side, and in the shadow of his steed, 
walks Fate, musing sadly as she holds the bridle. His 
monstrous face looms featurelessly black. Only mufled 
striations of yellowish red are visible ; for none may see, 
though all must know, the face of Death, with the know- 
ledge which is more and less than knowledge. The vision 
seems to advance, to enlarge in terrifying fixity against the 
bald chaotic sky, where arctic greens flush blues purpling 
to lapis lazuli, and stars, like frozen splashes from some 
undreamed cataclysm, shudder in acrid clots of colour. The 
sun, a raw and rayless globe of blood and yellow, gleams 
low on the right, as in the imminent extinction of the end 
of the world. 

Too formal to possess in all its gradations the impres- 
sionist gift of noting eccentricities of mood, Moreau yet 
succeeds in producing images at every stage of mental 
evolution. He knows the whole gamut of visions, from 
the vaguest chaos to the most ordered architecture. 

One of his most ingenious devices in expressing visual 
peculiarities of light and relief, is to bring certain portions 
into strong relief, by leaving them unpainted, or brushed 
with a single coat of dead white, while the coloured 
portions stand in several apparent layers. The effect is 
sometimes stiff and formal, but vividly decorative. 


1 La Parque et La Mort. 
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He is, none the less for that, literary, sculptural, musical, 
sinning against all the Whistlerian categories with a naive 
and unconscious extravagance. He is an “enfant terrible ” 
let loose in the well laid-out terraces of art, trampling 
unwittingly on flowerbeds, upsetting pots, training-poles, 
trellises. 
Perhaps the most peculiar of those pictures in which 
whiteness and light are produced by the negative process of 
eliminating colour, is the Chimeres. The picture is a web of 
detail, seeming to float like formal spider-webs across the 
range of vision. Its intricacy is grotesque, fine, and com- 
plicated as Altdorfer’s. The buildings or palaces are peaked 
and gabled as phantoms of medieval Niiremberg, withal 
traced with a lightness as of leaf-veins, passively and 
dreamily remote ; here and there a patch of green lawn or 
of mauve lurks amid broken rocks, on clefts in the cliff side. 
There too rest the buildings. And on the lawns lie, like- 
wise traced in visionary outline, the forms of the chimeras. 
It is an illusion insidious as though in each mesh a fibre of 
the mind were imperceptibly caught, and, trying to free 
itself, found it could not shake away the trance. 
Above this picture in the gallery may be mentioned one, 
Les Centaures et La Source, entirely modelled in pencil on a 
cream background. It is powerful ; and the relief of the 
limbs is Michael Angelo’s—whether incomplete or meant 
to produce some strange effect of vision is hard to tell. 
To the symbols of human greatness Moreau has given a 
portraiture, colossal, enthralling, unearthly, more compelling, 
somehow, because the things he paints could not possibly 
exist. 
The greatest is Le Triomphe d’ Alexandre le Grana. On 
a level floor in a deep valley, far amid the loneliest fastnesses 
of the Pamirs, sits enthroned the conqueror of the King of 
kings. Around him a ritual, pontifical in magnificence, 
Byzantine in gloom. One would think the interior of a 
cathedral fabulously rich; but lo! around is the open air, 
and in it traced, in multitudinous outline, the vision of 
a palace grand beyond human conception, rich in barbaric 
adornment as a Hindu temple. 
Thereon, upon his lofty throne, clad in robes stiff with 
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jewels and brocades, sits Alexander, crowned and sceptred. 
The colours are deep magenta and a mysterious blue. On 
his head gleams a tiara, many-shafted with gold and precious 
stones. At his feet is the gloom of a place of worship, at 
his head the light of heaven. Overspreading the level space 
lies an oriental carpet of intense subdued blue and red and 
green, soft and thrilling. Around him are courtiers 
sumptuously clad as men whom Titian painted. And then 
one beholds a strange thing. In the foreground to the 
west, even in the realm of his achieved conquest, the dream 
of the unbuilt palace grows more substantial, more fantasti- 
cally real, more furnished, dying towards the east in lofty 
visionary lace of unerected towers. Behind the great throne 
which faces the left, idolatrous rites take place, to the smoke 
of incense ; and censers gleam silvern. In the rich varie- 
gated gloom of the cliff on the right, rise two thin rills of 
sacrificial smoke, sheer and slight in the still loneliness of 
twilight. Their straight thin thread suggests to the 
impending cliffs a crushing loftiness beyond imaginative 
grasp ; and the throne in the midst seems lonely as a 
peerless masterpiece, hewn from the precious stones the 
mountain-bowels had yielded. To the front, the white 
peaks of the inaccessible mountains are marbled over with 
a marvellous fretwork of liquid shades, shot green, and 
liquidly modulating to blue and red through interspaces of 
white. It is the light of evening. 

In like gorgeous cold serenity stands Helen on the 
ramparts of Troy, will-less and fate-compelling. Behind 
her the rough walls, strangely tinged from viscous olive to 
brown of prunes, jet black with glimpses of blinding deep 
blue, stand slashed in long pliant trails of colour, seeming 
like drenched garbage of a tropical forest washed over a 
cliff side. She stands swathed in semi-opaque folds of silver, 
silken gauze, embroidered with flower-friezes enamelled 
green, mauve, black, and red, in scarce visible points of 
blossom. In her hand, stiffly and listlessly raised, she holds 
before her a slight three-branched sprig of flower, whose 
petals she seems to pick. Her dense and dull blue eyes 
look straight and hypnotised from her impassive face. She 
seems the unwilling arbitress of strife she neither made nor 
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wished, resigned reluctantly to sway the fate of men, fated 
by stronger fate to hold their doom in her hand. 

The same expression haunts Prometheus. He sits facing 
the right on tottering spires of Caucasian cliff, the glutless 
vulture plunging its beak into the bleeding flank. His 
chain is bound to a column of lapis lazuli, bluer than the 
translucent blue of the evening sky. And its capital is 
moulded and filagreed of gold. At his feet yawns the 
abyss, cleft beyond cleft to reach beyond reach, vertiginous 
with transparent blue-steel deeper still, more suggestive of 
depth as it deepens. 

And Jove too, holding, in helpless grandeur superhuman, 
the sleeping Semele upon his bosom, sits, gazing with iris-less 
eyes on the world. He seems as in blind terror at his 
pewer to see beyond the ages, full knowing yet the woman 
on his knee. 

This is Moreau’s only expression—rapt and hypnotic 
concentration. Passion, love, hatred, laughter, he has none ; 
only unearthly wonder. 

His skies have something of the concrete cloud-colourings 
of Turner; but their sinister cast is Moreau’s alone. In 
L’ Age de Fer the evening sky is strangely overcast with grey, 
in blurred ridges of lightening and darkening cloud—a 
grey that seems to mark the limits of heaven, in ominous 
calm treacherous with terror of coming storm. It seems 
as though the face of the sky had altered, lowering to a 
furnace wall, unsubstantial yet impenetrable, wherein only 
storms and sunless lightning were born. Low and ghastly 
cruel, on the right the sun sets, altered, distraught, estranged 
from his beneficence. His setting is harsh with red, striated 
with films of cruel blood. He seems primeval, so alien 
and desolate it might be a dead reflection of the sun over 
some unsuspected world within the bowels of earth. It is a 
prison without walls, shudderingly cruel, with a quiet mad 
fascination and a heinous savour of blood. 

And, last of all, Moreau touches, with a crude, uncertain 
hand, the earth. In Orphée are trees, carelessly twisting 
tentacles that branch into mollusc arborescence, suggesting 
meduse and strange rare green and brown anemones with 
tall, thin necks. The trailing of his colours leaves some- | 
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thing viscous and clotted in the effect. He might almost 
be a German of the ‘fugend School, for the massive con- 
gelation of his colours, the symbolic agony of his tree 
trunks, the northern coldness of his twilight skies, where 
gleams the sharp ray of a single star as a light on an evening 
sea from the shore. 

And somewhere he has painted a lawn of velvet green 
grass, with the Seine, through a lattice of flowering fruit- 
trees interspersed with budding leaves. 

It is like the sudden closing of a fairy tale. It leaves in 
one’s mind dim and gorgeous memories of a cold astral 
world, where wealth is possessed, not gotten, and the 
miraculous is the fulfilled—a world without growth or 
decay, perversely splendid, voluptuously cold, deathless and 
lifeless, a world of nameless terror, of omens never brought 
to pass, fixed on some end never to be, where the only 
fulfilment of a vision is a vision. 

C. C. MICHAELIDEs 
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SHAKESPEARE, IBSEN, AND 
MR. BERNARD SHAW 


HAT is it that has happened of late years to the 

Shakespearian drama? The answer that first suggests 
itself is: “* Mr. Beerbohm Tree ;” and certainly Mr. Tree 
is not altogether negligible. To substitute upholstery 
for drama, prose for poetry, and Mr. Tree himself for 
Shakespeare’s whole gallery of portraits, is a feat not incon- 
siderable. The great actor-manager, no doubt, was assisted 
by a certain ripeness in his audience. He had to deal with 
people already averse from literature, and prepared by all the 
conditions of their hurried and worried lives for a form of 
tragedy subtly analogous to the pantomime. Still, however 
favourable the circumstances, an acknowledgment is due to 
Mr. Tree. The feat has been accomplished, and accom- 
plished by his genius. Nor is it likely that the thousands 
who have passed through his school will ever again lapse 
into a comprehension of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree, however, important though he be, 
is not the whole answer to our question. There is another 
kind of audience, that which attends at the Court rather than 
at the Haymarket, and cultivates, not Shakespeare, but Ibsen 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw. These people, with whom alone 
we are at present concerned, probably read Shakespeare in 
the original. Yet probably also, like Mr. Shaw himself, 
they prefer Mr. Shaw’s drama. Why? What is it that 
has happened between Shakespeare’s time and ours? It is 
hardly enough to say simply that the form of society has 
changed. Society, it is true, in the sixteenth century was 
more picturesque than it is now; nobles and kings were 
more important ; war was more constant and closer at the 
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doors ; there were more insecurity, more violence, more 
ungoverned passion. Such conditions, no doubt, helped to 
determine the form of the drama. But the mere change in 
conditions is hardly enough to account for the dramatic 
change. After all, if Shakespeare had liked, he could have 
written in prose. He could have made Doll Tearsheets 
and Pistol, instead of Lady Macbeth and Hamlet, the central 
figures of his plays. Why didn’t he? And again, why did 
not Ibsen put on the stage Napoleon or Garibaldi, instead of 
Hialmar Ekdal and Hedda Gabler ? 

Shakespeare, it may be suggested, was a poet, and Ibsen 
was not. But that is not true. Ibsen was a poet, though 
certainly not of the calibre of Shakespeare. The interesting 
thing about him is precisely that, having begun with poetic 
drama of the Shakespearian type, he passed, through Brana 
and Peer Gynt, to his amazing prose-dramas of modern life. 
Yet, even in these, the poet in him is always peeping 
through, threatening to transform his drawing-rooms into 
castles and sorcerers’ caves, and his middle-class men and 
women into wizards, witches, and ghosts. That there was 
something driving this poet into the drama called realistic, 
is precisely the point in which we are interested. 

Perhaps the key may seem to be given in the word 
“realistic.” Mr. Bernard Shaw maintains that Shakespeare 
could not, or would not, grapple with reality. In the last 
resort, he insists, he ran away from it, and poeticised ; 
whereas Ibsen faced the truth. But this is to beg the 
question about reality. Not that I complain of any man 
for begging the question; I merely insist on my right to 
beg it myself in my own way. People call those things, and 
that view of things, real, with which they are most con- 
versant. Some people see one thing and some another; and 
all see what they see through different temperamental glasses. 
Shakespeare saw the world, broadly, as A’schylus saw it. 
He saw Man more than human set against a background of 
storm. He saw him great and heroic, but in the grip of 
Something greater than himself. What that Something 
was to him, a Fate or a Providence, a Power good or 
indifferent or bad, is, and will always be, matter of con- 
troversy. But, in any case, he saw Man over against the 
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universe ; and, for that reason, he instinctively selected types 
and characters where that antagonism is most vividly 
presented. He could, of course, and he did, with his in- 
exhaustible knowledge and sympathy, create any kind of 
person in any kind of situation—a Falstaff or a Dame 
Quickly as readily as a Richard the Second or an Anthony. 
But when he writes tragedy, he turns to great men in 
great positions. Why? Because there is presented, in 
the most striking form, the issue between Man and the 
Universe. To say that this is not reality, is confusion or 
ignorance. True, it is not the reality with which most 
people are conversant in their daily life. But then, don’t 
they wish it were! Besides, that is not the point. Men are 
more than they are. Great actions and great sufferings 
appeal to them, not merely as a spectacle, but as a 
challenge. There need be no sophistication in this, no sense 
of vicarious virtue. They are not heroes; but they are 
heroes in embryo. And, even if a hero had never existed— 
a preposterous opinion only held by valets—it might be 
urged, without paradox, that the hero is more real than 
any one who has existed. 

If then our more intelligent and gifted dramatists have 
turned away from Shakespearian tragedy, there must be 
some reason other than the quest for Reality. The reason, 
I believe, is, that they have a different vision of life, deter- 
mined by the circumstances of our age. What that vision 
is, one may gather from the development of Ibsen’s drama. 
He began, as we have noticed, with Shakespearian tragedy, 
the great man and the great crisis. Emperor and Galilean, 
for example, is a world-tragedy, on the scale of ‘fusius Cesar 
or Antony and Cleopatra. But already, it is clear, the 
dramatist is pre-occupied with a problem, the problem of 
will. ‘Is my hero sound?” he seems to be asking. And 
the question grows more and more urgent, until it becomes 
an obsession. Brand and Peer Gynt are sermons on the 
text : “He that would save his life must lose it.” Brand 
throws away the world to save his own soul ; Peer Gynt, 
because he has no soul, cannot even win the world. In 
these dramas, and in all his later work, the poet is fascinated 


by the problem of the sick will. It is as though Shake- 
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speare had become so possessed by the idea of Hamlet, that 
he could no longer conceive any other type. In all Ibsen’s 
later plays, there is hardly, I think, a man—there are several 
women—who is not divided against himself. But the 
problem of the sick will is bound up with the problem 
of society ; and upon society Ibsen fastens, as a pathologist 
upon a disease. Business, professions, marriage—he finds 
a taint in everything. ‘The ship,” he says in one of 
his letters, ‘carries a corpse in the hold.” Living men 
are haunted by ghosts. Dead ideas, dead habits, dead in- 
stitutions, overlie and smother the free soul. Or, in another 
of his metaphors, the modern man is like a wild duck shot 
in the wing, who has dived down and “ bitten itself fast in 
the sea weed.” Such men are not heroes; they do not 
confront Fate; they are not even aware of Fate, unless it 
be in the form of hereditary disease. They cannot stir the 
ocean-roll of verse, or kindle it with the light of rhetoric. 
They speak as we speak, live as we live, in rooms and 
streets and churches and conventicles. That Ibsen has 
shown them living so, with such consummate art, is his 
title to fame as a dramatist. No plays hold a modern 
audience as these do. They hold it as dramas; but they 
hold it also as problem-plays. Sick men and women are 
there, contemplating their own sick world. And they 
leave the theatre, not indeed “ purged by pity and fear ”— 
that is the work of the poetic drama—but racked with 
self-questioning, tortured with regret, perplexed, despairing, 
or enraged. 

Now, that the development exemplified by Ibsen is not 
peculiar to him, seems to be shown by the general trend of 
the best modern drama. Witness, for example, Sudermann 
in Germany and Mr. Bernard Shaw in England. This kind 
of drama somehow belongs to this age, just as Socialism does ; 
and for the same reason. There is a very general, very 
profound and constantly increasing sense, that our social 
institutions are wrong ; and this sense is pre-occupying all our 
best intelligence. There was no such sense in the age of 
Shakespeare, nor in the age of Aéschylus. Both those poets, 
indeed, give abundant expression to a sense of injustice and 
cruelty in the world. But this is part of their general sense 
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of the Tragic. They conceive it as Fate, or as individual 
guilt ; but the modern dramatist conceives it as social evil. 
He sees man involved in injustice, of which he is himself the 
author. He sees him the creator and perpetuator of the very 
system by which he is destroyed. Hesees him vicious, not 
guilty ; contemptible, not sublime. Pitiful victims and mean 
oppressors creep across the stage. Strength disgusts ; weak- 
ness exasperates. Men and women are cracked and flawed, 
like the system in which they live. They make it; and it 
mars them. Drama of this kind is revolutionary. It leaves 
a man saying, not: ‘“ How tragic, and yet how great, is 
Man”; but: “* How mean and how intolerable is Society! ” 

It is, of course, just because Ibsen is revolutionary that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw places him among the prophets, along 
with Bunyan, and Hogarth, and Blake, and Nietzsche. But 
he can hardly deserve a place among these if his work be 
simply negative. A prophet is a prophet, not by what he 
denounces, but by what he affirms. What then does Ibsen 
affirm? Does he affirm anything? His ideal, of course, is 
the free man with the sound will. But does he believe in 
this ideal, and make us believe in it, as a thing not only 
desirable but possible, nay, necessary? Has he faith in 
Man? On that question, I suppose, his claim to be a 
philosopher, in Mr. Shaw’s sense, must turn. Different 
people, perhaps, will answer it differently. But, for my own 
part, what I feel in Ibsen is a progressive disillusionment. 
The Wild Duck and When We Dead Awaken are Mephisto- 
phelian commentaries on Brand and The Master Builder. 
More and more the plays seem to become pathological 
demonstrations ; less and less a challenge to healthy life. 
The high mountains luring us in the background dissolve in 
the universal illusion. Man is a mean creature, with a 
broken will. That seems to me to be the last message of 
this poet. 

It is otherwise with Shakespeare. Him Mr. Shaw will 
not count among the prophets, for reasons which I appre- 
ciate. I am inclined to agree that he had no positive view 
of the world; that, in many of his moods, “he saw no 
sense in living at all.” But I deny that that is the effect 
produced by his tragedies. On the contrary, even those in 
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which the tragedy is most unredeemed, even Lear, and 
Hamlet, and Othe//o, leave one with a sense of the tre- 
mendous worth-whileness of life. ‘“ Yet do I not repent 
me ;” it is the characters of Shakespeare, not of Ibsen, that 
one can imagine using those great words. His tragedies do 
somehow deliver, and elate, and inspire. Why? Not 
because he has shown us a purpose in the world; but 
because he has shown us Man “noble in reason, infinite 
in faculty, in form and moving express and admirable, 
in action like an angel, in apprehension like a god;” 
and has hung above and about him “ this brave o’er-hang- 
ing firmament, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire.” 
It is not he, it is Ibsen, who reduces Man to a “quintessence 
of dust,” and Heaven to “a pestilent congregation of 
vapours.” After seeing Orhe//o, we feel: ‘So it was, and 
so it is well that it was;” after seeing The Wild Duc, 
we feel: “ Would that it had never been !” 

All this has nothing to do with the question of religion, 
in the sense in which Mr. Shaw uses the word. I can 
imagine a greater than Shakespeare seeing all he saw, and 
yet seeing a purpose and meaning in the world. But I 
know, and need not imagine, so many lesser men who have 
seen a purpose so inadequate. Shakespeare could never have 
been contented with the religion of Dante, still less with 
that of Bunyan, or of Nietzsche. Ought he to have found 
a religion that would have been greater than theirs, in pro- 
portion as his vision was wider and deeper ? Such “oughts” 
do not help us. Shakespeare was a poet, not a prophet. 
But what a poet! We need not complain that our modern 
dramatists are not poets too. But neither need we count it 
to them as a merit. Their drama is social criticism ; and 
we need social criticism. But we need poetry too; and 
without it we shall not make much of the new society to 
which we are moving. 

G. Lowes Dickinson 
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ANTI-MILITARISM IN FRANCE : 





A REPLY 


N his trenchant article on this subject last month, Mons. 

Urbain Gohier writes as follows: ‘Neither young 
peasants nor young artisans find barrack life disagreeable, 
while young men of the middle class could not endure even 
for a short time the bad food, the degrading promiscuity, 
the dirt, the gross vices, the low moral tone, the incurable 
sottishness of the military environment.” Rudyard Kipling, 
the champion of our soldiers, reminds us, indeed, that 
“single men in barracks don’t grow into plaster saints.” 
But surely it must be admitted that life in barracks need 
not involve all the degradation that M. Gohier says it does. 
English soldiers live longer in barracks than the soldiers of 
any other army ; and the writer himself heard the following 
sentiment expressed by a Scotch Presbyterian chaplain. 
This chaplain had served in the ranks of a British regi- 
ment; and he told a Scotch audience that there was less 
vice, drunkenness, and immorality generally among a bat- 
talion of British soldiers, than among any similar number of 
civilians in the same rank in life. This is a new and start- 
ling statement ; but there is little doubt of its substantial 


truth. 
Later on, M. Gohier claims that the Anti-militarists 
have some right to boast that twice in 1905 they saved 


the peace of the world. First, when the German Emperor 

wanted to intervene in Russian Poland, his Ministers told 

him that it was impracticable to arm the German people 

to fight insurgents, Polish or other, in the name of absolutism 

and for the divine right of kings. Secondly, when the 
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Morocco dispute was on, M. Rouvier, the French Premier, 
said that the army had been too much influenced by the 
Anti-militarist propaganda for it to be safe to encounter so 
terrible a risk as to order its mobilisation. 

Now this is really an argument in favour of national 
armies, for had the German Emperor in the first case, or 
the French Government in the other, possessed a standing 
army of the old type, then they could, and probably would, 
have declared war. But, as the whole nation, through its 
national army, would have been involved in the quarrel, 
the Government did not dare to order them to fight ; 
because in neither case was the honour of the nation really 
concerned. ‘This is the greatest argument of all in favour 
of national armies, namely, that only when absolutely 
necessary will the Government concerned dare to call on 
such armies to fight. It is true that the Russian army was 
lately compelled to take up arms against the Japanese, 
though the nation itself had but little interest in the 
struggle. But this was due to the fact that, at the time 
of the outbreak of the war, Russia had no semblance of 
a representative Government. 

Another statement of M. Gohier’s runs as follows: 
““Governments assert that armies are necessary because 
wars are inevitable. Anti-militarists assert that the exist- 
ence of armies is the most active cause of wars. In any 
case war will no longer be possible if armies cease to exist.” 

This last statement sounds plausible ; but does history 
show that it is true? No. We had plenty of wars in 
England before any armies ever existed. Neither the 
Federals nor the Confederates at the outbreak of the 
American Civil War had armies; yet, when a question 
arose on which both sides held very strong and absolutely 
diverse opinions, a question which each side considered 
itself bound in honour to maintain, then there ensued a 
long and bloody war, far longer, more bloody, and more 
costly, than it would have been had there been trained 
armies at work. Armies are necessary : wars are inevitable. 
All that civilised nations can do is to agree to submit to 
arbitration every question that does not affect their honour, 
for honour is more valuable than life, and to mitigate the 
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horrors of war, when it does arrive, by the rules of the 
Geneva Convention and similar safeguards against brutality. 

As M. Gohier has shown, national armies will not fight 
for trivial causes. But let us not believe that we can do 
without armies altogether. 

Those who think that nations can do without fighting 
will perhaps urge: ‘You say that when its honour is at 
stake a nation must fight, yet in private life one man ma 
not attack another, even though he be foully abused or 
insulted.” That is absolutely true. The law will not allow 
a private individual to take the matter into his own hands, 
because it, the law, can and will punish the offender for 
him. The insulted man can hand his assailant over to the 
police ; and, just as each town keeps up its police to main- 
tain order among its own inhabitants, so also must each 
nation keep up its armies to maintain order in the outside 
world. The abolition of armies, or, in other words, dis- 
armament, can only be carried out if every nation through- 
out the whole world can be persuaded simultaneously to 
destroy every warlike store and weapon it possesses, and can 
be bound down by guarantee never to make another gun, 
rifle, lance, or sword. Can any one seriously believe that 
any such arrangement is possible ? 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, speaking at Coatbridge on June 
the 7th, said on this subject: ‘“ If two nations had a differ- 
ence and did not submit to arbitration, the English-speaking 
race would give intimation to the other nations of the world 
that it would be distasteful to them, and that it would be 
offensive to that Power which by raising its hand could 
command peace.” Can any one be misled by such talk? 
What would be the use of the English-speaking race raising 
its hand, if that hand were powerless to strike? Every day 
we may see a constable controlling the whole traffic of a 
street by raising his hand ; but every driver of a vehicle who 
sees that raised hand knows that the constable has the power 
to take him into custody if he disobeys. What possible effect 
could the raised hand of a disarmed English-speaking race 
have on any strong nation that had had the sense to keep 
up a good strong army and navy? 

Great as are the evils of war, we are forced to the 
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admission that strife is the law of nature. This being so, 
armies are necessary ; but their main purpose is the same 
as that of the policeman, namely, to preserve order and 
to allow every man to pursue his life in peace. Of all 
forms of armies national armies are the best. If properly 
supervised, they improve the physical and moral qualities of 
the nation ; and, when a nation which possesses a free Press 
and a constitutional Government controls also a national 
army, we may be sure that peace will never be broken 
while honour can be maintained. 
A. KEENE 


[We gladly publish Col. Keene’s temperate reply, in the 
interests of impartiality. But it must not be supposed that 
we are in any way impressed by his arguments, which we 
have certainly heard before. One has only to look at the 
economic helplessness of the average discharged soldier, to 
realise that to subject the manhood of the nation to the 
influence of military discipline would be absolutely fatal to 
our commercial prosperity. That consideration alone (and 
there are many others) would be sufficient to condemn con- 
scription. The fact is, that war is a barbarous form of 
sport which appeals irresistibly to a certain type of character ; 
and if it is really inevitable, it should be carried on at the 
risk, and (so far as possible) the expense of those who make 
it so. The fact that many of these men display, in certain 
directions, conspicuous virtues, is nothing to the point, 
except as matter for regret that these virtues should not 


be more profitably employed.—Ed. I. R.] 
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A HISTORY OF RATIONALISM * 


I 


VER since the Essai sur les Moeurs of Voltaire, men, 

including historians, have been chronically asking for 
histories which shall tell how nations lived, as well as how 
their kings, politicians, priests, and soldiers did; and to a 
certain extent the demand has been met. Like other 
enlightened ideals, this suffered eclipse in the age of reaction 
after the French Revolution ; and only in our own day 
has it quite recovered its lost ground. But, to this day, 
Voltaire’s ideal has not been realised as regards the history 
of opinion. Even historians who to some extent set forth 
the economic movement in the lives of nations, are wont 
to ignore the disinterested intellectual movement, touching 
only on the fortunes of sects and Churches, inasmuch as 
these are political phenomena. And indeed there is some- 
thing to be said for the course of leaving alike the economic 
and the intellectual movement to special investigators. 
History is a vast vibrating web; and no man can claim to 
trace minutely and far the play of more than one or two of 
its threads. 

On this view, our histories will more and more tend to 
be the work of co-operating groups of specialists ; the task 
of co-ordinating their results in thought being left to the 
sociologists—supposing them ever to get to their real 
business. However that may be, the specialism which 
deals with the ultimate intellectual life of nations, as apart 
from the mere history of philosophic theories, has still to 
win its place in the code of popular culture. The general 


| History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century. By A. W. 
Benn. London: Longmans, 1906. 
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reader who would know how his country has in recent ages 
done its “‘ higher criticism ” of life and tradition, must turn 
away from the ordinary histories so-called. Macaulay and 
Mr. McCarthy will tell him a good deal about the literary 
movement, strictly so-called, but little or nothing of the 
deistic movement. Nor will Mr. Green and Mr. Gardiner, 
with their (at best) slight handling of economic evolution, 
help him to trace the intellectual evolution of the century 
behind him. 

It is the lack of such helps in ordinary histories that 
explains the popularity of such a book as Mr. Lecky’s 
History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe, which, with all its weaknesses, ministers on the 
whole to a higher curiosity than is fed by his much more 
solid but much less interesting History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. Mr. Lecky, indeed, gravitated to the 
kind of work which he could best compass. But it was 
inevitable that the immense historic development of the 
past generation should at length involve an effort to record 
the great process of intellectual change which, arising like 
others in previous ages, has gone as far in the nineteenth 
century as any of the other movements, artistic, political, or 
economic, with which it is commonly associated. What 
Hettner and others before him have done for the eighteenth 
century, must needs be done for the more spacious era that 
has followed it. And this task it is that has been so worthily 
undertaken, as regards his own country, by Mr. A. W. Benn 
in his massive History. 

That Mr. Benn’s book is the most important of its kind 
that has been produced in England since Mr. Lecky’s will, 
I think, be recognised at once by all students of its field. 
To name it in that connection, indeed, is not so much to 
make a comparison as to measure an advance. The superior 
competence of Mr. Benn, alike in critical and in philosophic 
power, is too obvious to need urging. Enough to say, that 
those who have been repelled from Lecky by his facile 
rhetoric will find in the new work a style as firm and fine 
as the other is turgid. In limiting himself substantially to 
England, Mr. Benn has made a virtue of necessity. If a 
survey of the whole field of European thought, made on this 
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scale and with this leisured amplitude, were possible in 
anything short of a lifetime, he would be as fitted as any 
living Englishman to undertake it. To cover the nineteenth 
century, however, as Hettner covered the eighteenth, would 
be to essay an immensely greater task, which only co- 
operation can accomplish. As it is, Mr. Benn has neces- 
sarily connected English developments with continental, and 
has felt that he must lead up to his special period by a 
survey of its antecedents. What he has done is truly a 
magnum opus; and those who have paid most heed to 
the mechanism of such undertakings will be the first to 
appreciate its value, though they may see traces left of 
the hard labour of arrangement. 

The criticism passed upon any such work will broadly 
divide under the two heads of antipathetic and sympathetic, 
taking sympathetic criticism in the sense, not of praise, but 
of reasoned objection made from a broadly similar stand- 
point. Of the other sort, Mr. Benn’s treatise will meet 
with a quantity in the ratio of its scope and literary influ- 
ence. I have seen already, in a politically Liberal news- 
paper, a characterisation of his philosophic creed which, so 
far as I could see, was entirely false, being simply the 
unreasoned expression of a hostile animus in a theologically- 
minded reviewer, angered by the drift of the book. Con- 
sidering the claims which have been made for religion as 
an elevating force, it is strange to find how seldom it has 
moved its champions to any nobility of defence against 
gainsayers. Still, as of old, they typify malice rather than 
wisdom, missing their mark accordingly. 

In the writing of histories of opinion, as distinct from 
action, indeed, there must be some taking of sides ; and, so 
long as a given issue is not transcended by a survey from a 
new outlook, any historical presentment of it is sure to be 
pronounced unjust by somebody. The rationalist and the 
dogmatist can never see eye to eye. Strictly speaking, 
perfect justice is probably to be obtained only when a given 
strife has worked itself out to a real result; and the new 
observer, having nothing at stake, can measure tendencies 
without bias. In the meantime, that history is the best 
which is most reasoned, most critical ; and it may safely be 
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said of Mr. Benn’s that, in comparison with previous surveys 
made in the interests of orthodoxy or anti-rationalism, it 
stands for a great intellectual advance. Contrasted with 
such histories as those of Van Mildert, Riddell, and even 
A. S. Farrar (to name no later practitioners), it is as sun- 
light to lantern-light. While holding quite definite opinions 
on specific issues—a necessary preliminary to the writing of 
-an intelligible history of this kind—Mr. Benn is so far 
from being a mere partisan, that he not seldom creates a 
passing perplexity by disproportionate panegyric of thinkers 
who, in his own analysis of their thought, figure as self- 
contradictory or badly mistaken. On this score he is pretty 
sure to be himself accused of self-contradiction, perhaps at 
times justly, in so far as he may be temperamentally inclined 
to oscillate. But the very oscillation is in part a certificate 
of judicial tendency ; and, whatever revision of his judg- 
ments may be found to be necessary, his book is well 
warranted to survive attacks which are themselves mere 
reiterations of the fallacies he has criticised. Of such negligi- 
ble reiterations, current criticism is at any moment largely 
made up. The rationalistic position, so ably defended by 
Mr. Benn, may confidently be left to hold its own against 
the mere self-assertion of the anti-rationalist bias. On the 
other hand, as a writer’s real errors are more likely to be 
seen from the sympathetic than from the antipathetic side 
—at least when the antipathetic is specially determined by 
emotional presuppositions—Mr. Benn’s appreciative readers 
may perhaps not resent an attempt to estimate it in mass as 
a scientific undertaking. 

It aims at a threefold exposition: (1) as a record of 
a sequence in literary history; (2) as a criticism of the 
intellectual values involved; and (3) as a study of the 
social and intellectual causation. To attempt to produce 
all three things in the one book was, I think, essentiall 
right, since any one without the others would infallibly 
set up a demand for them on the part of thoughtful readers. 
It were better to fail in such an effort at completeness 
than to recoil from its difficulties upon a facile s«com- 
promise. But the wider the compassing of the problem, 
the greater, certainly, the difficulties become; and it will 
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be a tribute to Mr. Benn’s breadth of handling if he evokes 
sympathetic dissent on the most difficult ground of all— 
the problem of causation. His strictly historical and his 
critical work seem to me rarely open to important objection 
(apart from the already indicated cavil as to his oscillations), 
save through the sociological argument in which they are 
involved. Few men can be qualified to impugn anywhere 
his ample and exact knowledge of his literary field; and 
few will successfully cross swords with him on a question 
of logical criticism of a philosopheme, or on critical 
principles in general. In these respects the book is a 
solid possession for every student; the record is always 
to be turned-to with profit, and the criticism always to 
be read with intellectual enjoyment. I can imagine some 
readers being exasperated by his dialectic handling of 
Butler, Mansel, Kant and some others; but I have a 
difficulty in conceiving of their confuting him. With 
this avowal, and with an acknowledgment of a sense of 
help even from lines of thought from which I dissent, I 
venture to submit my own demurrers. 


II 


If I am at all right in my estimate of Mr. Benn’s 
sociological work, it exhibits in some degree the 
immaturity of historical science, as thus far attempted in 
English academic writing in general. Of all immature 
science, perhaps, the marks are, broadly, the a priori attitude 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the resort to the 
inference post hoc, ergo propter hoc. One may still meet with 
new general histories in which the scholarship is entirely 
laudable, while the sociological interpretation is almost 
puerile. From puerility Mr. Benn is far removed ; but 
the two tendencies above named are not absent from his 
generalisations. At times, these are put forth in a series 
so lacking in co-ordination as to set up a spontaneous dis- 
trust. Thus we read (Vol. I. p. 158) that English deism 
‘gave European thought what it had not yet acquired, a 
positive centre,” while “ France had long been fermenting, 
to a higher degree even than England, with freethought, 
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but the equivocal name of libertinism betrayed its associa- 
tion with free-living ; and the inability of its professors to 
advance beyond mere negation is well illustrated by the 
meagre creed of Moliére’s Don Juan, that ‘two and two 
make four.” I can account for such a series of propositions 
only by the tendency to generalise the causation of an osten- 
sible sequence in terms of the sequence itself. If French 
free thought in the seventeenth century were more active 
than English, how came it that it stuck in “mere negation,” 
while an English deism which admittedly exhibited in a 
high degree the “ destructive action of reason on religious 
belief” yielded “a positive centre”? If Charron and 
Descartes and Moliere and Cyrano de Bergerac and Gassendi 
were “mere” negationists, wherein was destructive English 
deism specially positive? Shaftesbury and Tindal, certainly, 
were ethically and theistically positive, but so were Charron 
and Descartes ; and so was Gassendi on the side of science. 
Perrens, as it happens, says of Gassendi:—‘“ I] a reuni en 
un corps de doctrine les idées des libertins. Grace a lui, ils 
ont leur code.” It would be rash to adopt the sociology of 
Perrens in turn; but here, surely, he is accurate. And 
surely the true statement of the Anglo-French relation is 
simply this: that the English deists of the Toland-Tindal 
period were relatively free to print a new critical literature 
where the French were not; and that this literary basis 
formed the new starting-point for the age of Voltaire. To 
make Moliére’s Don Juan the intellectual type of the /dertins 
who read Gassendi, is hardly a serious proceeding ; and to 
make the term /ibertin equivocal from the first is, I think, 
a historical error. The current English sense is a later 
denigration. Madame de Sevigné could still claim to be 
libertine without impropriety, though Calvin had partly 
degraded the word for Geneva. 

Mr. Benn—swayed, I think, by an unlucky generalis- 
ation of Sir Leslie Stephen—goes on to say that “even 
in their palmiest days the naturalist [7.e. deist] school [of 
England] found themselves opposed by nearly the whole 
intellect of the country.” Mr. Benn does not mean to deny 
intellect to the deists ; he is, on the whole, noticeably fair 
to them, and even dissociates himself from Sir Leslie 
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Stephen’s loose disparagement. And he goes on to say, 
still concerning England, that “this hostility went along 
with a general indifference to, or incapacity for, the higher 
reason as manifested in philosophy, science, history, and the 
better sort of criticism.” Does this mean that the anti- 
deist “intellect” of the country was in an unexplained 
alliance with its unintelligence ; or does “intellect” merely 
stand for “opinion”? I am at a loss to decide. And a 
new perplexity is set up in the same chapter by the following 
passage :— 


“Finally, among results due to the spread of 
rationalism, we have to reckon the conquest of India. 
This was facilitated, or perhaps made only possible, 
by what a modern historian calls ‘ the religious indiffer- 
ence’ of the conquerors, who extended a boundless 
toleration to every variety of Hindoo faith, offering in 
this respect a marked contrast to the Portuguese 
settlers, who carried their Inquisition with them into 
the East. Such a policy must, to say the least, have 
been suggested and encouraged by the lessons of Collins 
and Tindal.” 


Such a theory is at first sight very interesting ; but it 
will not bear scrutiny. Doubtless, there were deists among 
the adventurers behind Clive and Hastings. The deists of 
the day were indeed so numerous, that the formula of 
‘nearly the whole intellect of the country” cannot possibly 
stand, on any construction ; and we have the testimony of 
Thorschmid, that, in the time of the Seven Years’ War, 
many of the officers of the continental armies read Collins 
and Tindal. But this would imply that our French rivals 
in India were just as ready as we to tolerate Hindoo faiths ; 
and if the intellect of England were even preponderatingly 
anti-deistic, the deistic attitude could not well be the de- 
terminant of the English policy. In fine, the theory is 
irrelevant. The Dutch had been before us in the Indies ; 
and their practice of toleration, supposing it to have been 
anything more than the simplest outcome of obvious self- 
interest, must be set down to the mere habit of Protestantism, 
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or, more exactly, to the simple lack of the machinery of an 
Inquisition. The English policy, like the Dutch, was 
motived politically, not philosophically. 

Much more satisfying is Mr. Benn’s further explanation 
of the ostensible literary decline of deism on the score that 
the deists “lived on the creed they criticised and shared 
the decline of its vitality. . . . Rationalism could make no 
further progress until it became associated with the general 
interests of advancing knowledge, with enjoyment of beauty, 
with the cause of suffering humanity. The exercise of 
reason had to be legitimated by positive conquests, before it 
was extended to every sphere of mental activity.” But here, 
again, the previous theorem of the “ positive centre” is 
thrown over; and no explanation is given of the general 
lowering of intellectual energy. Mr. Benn would have been 
nearer the truth, I think, if he had pointed to Imperial 
expansion on the one hand, and the new industrial expansion 
on the other, as constituting a withdrawal of English 
energies from the inner to the outer life, which left a 
tolerably free hand to the Wesleyan revival, and a double 
chance to the reaction which followed on the French 
Revolution. In a number of passages I am moved thus 
to dissent from his sociological presentment of his case. He 
is alive to political correlations ; but, if I may presume to 
say so, insufficiently awake to the perpetual play of economic 
forces in the struggle between reason and tradition. Even 
in setting forth the political sources of the orthodox reaction 
of a hundred years ago, he does not indicate the new 
economic machinery, which has been so much more en- 
during than the panic which set it agoing. 

The primary tendency of academic historical philosophy 
appears to be that which exhibits itself in most histories 
of philosophy—to treat the series of written doctrines as 
a process in vacuo, in which each school is a product of its 
predecessors, whether by development or reaction, and each 
type of thought i is liable to annihilation by the next. It is 
in this spirit that Lechler pronounces English deism to 
have been “dissolved” in the scepticism of Hume, as if 
deistic thought were a kind of mutable structure or entity, 
always embodied in its latest stage. To think thus, is to 
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avert thought from the social life in which opinion is 
operant. In all likelihood, the majority of English deists, 
about 1750, continued to think as they had done before 
Hume’s scepticism found vogue as it did through his essays, 
after having, as Mr. Benn notes in Hume’s own words, 
“fallen dead-born” in 1739. What “dissolution” took 
place was by way, not of a dialectical, but of a social 
process. 

The same tendency to conceive intellectual history as 
a mere sequence of books, is obtrusive in the common 
assumption that Butler’s Analogy “ decisively defeated” the 
deists, to the point of putting them out of the field. Into 
this error Mr. Benn does not fall ;! and he seems to realise 
further that, in the eighteenth century, Butler had very 
little influence in England. On the other hand, he devotes 
nearly a dozen pages to criticism of the Butlerian argument, 
while pronouncing Butler “singularly devoid of philo- 
sophical intelligence.” When, however, he comes to deal 
later with Mr. Holyoake and Mr. Bradlaugh, while admit- 
ting their ability, he gives as a reason for not discussing 
their arguments the following : “I do not find that they 
have made any addition to the rationalism of Hume and 
Mill, nor that they have influenced the general trend of 
English opinion on the subject. Their importance for us 
lies in what they expressed rather than in’ what they 
thought.” It is difficult to understand such a discrimination, 
save on the old view that the history of opinion is a matter 
of books and academic readers. Mr. Benn devotes a 
number of pages to the Tractarian Movement, while de- 
claring, concerning the converts made through Newman to 
Rome, that it is “ very questionable whether such adhesions 
have any significance whatever for the intellectual life of 
the country.” Why then should the Tractarians be so fully 
considered ; and why should space be given to J. A. Froude, 
who was neither an original thinker nor a strong influence 
on the higher “trend of opinion”? 

1 He is mistaken, however, in supposing that attention has never before 
been called to the fact that Butler has had no audience on the Continent. 


The fact has been commented on several times—notably by Professor Flint, 
on the first page of his Vico. 
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Such questioning is apt to seem ungracious ; but it is the 
clearest way of urging the general criticism, that a history of 
opinion should proceed on a consistent system of sociological 
valuation, and with some impartiality as regards social pre- 
judices. Such impartiality I regret to find only superficially 
present in Benn’s account of Mr. Bradlaugh’s parliamentary 
struggle, as one “in the course of which neither the hostile 
majority nor its victim greatly distinguished themselves for 
dignity of behaviour.” Thus to put the callous injustice of 
the oppressors on a moral par with the indomitable determina- 
tion of the oppressed, is to miss more than historic accuracy. 
Mr. Benn, in other parts of his account of Bradlaugh, 
indicates lack of knowledge of his subject-matter—notably in 
his statement that Bradlaugh secured election in 1880 because 
‘religious prejudice had by this time so far abated ” since 
his defeat in 1868. The explanation is entirely mistaken. 
What had happened in the interim was the enfranchisement, 
through house-ownership, of multitudes of men who, in 
1868, held up their hands for Bradlaugh, but had no votes. 
The house-ownership was secured by the social labours of 
Bradlaugh’s adherents. 

An undue complaisance, again, for conventional valua- 
tions of freethinkers who have done much to make his own 
path easy, is seen in Mr. Benn’s handling of Thomas Paine. 
He writes thus :— 


‘“‘ Paine added nothing to the criticisms on popular 
Christianity already current before he was born ; and 
his almost unreasoned deism proves him to have lagged 
far behind the most advanced contemporary thought. 
His language about the Bible and its authors is notori- 
ously violent ; though perhaps not more violent than 
Cardinal Newman's attacks on the Roman Catholic Church 
before his conversion, or on Protestantism after his conversion. 
It certainly betrays a sad deficiency in what we call the 
historical sense. Paine cannot distinguish between 
legendary or mythical narratives, and false statements 
concocted from interested motives with the deliberate 
intention of deceiving. . . . Destructive criticism was 
not now addressing itself to an academic audience, but 
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to a class unversed in fine distinctions, understanding 
no controversial method but that of contumelious 
violence.” 


The “though perhaps” is an illustration of Mr. Benn’s 
real concern for fair play; but the misgiving does not go 
far enough. Many other writers than Newman, who are 
treated with deference by Mr. Benn and others, have 
written of other people’s creeds with a malevolence never 
to be found in Paine’s unenvenomed epithets. It is simply 
not true that he addressed an audience “ understanding no 
controversial method but that of contumelious violence.” 
Somewhat contumelious propaganda there was in the same 
generation—notably that of Houston and the ex-Methodist, 
John Clarke ; and their books accordingly soon passed out 
of sight. Paine has remained a popular force because he 
is a reasoner; because he proves his case; because he 
puts, strongly and clearly at once, general and particular 
arguments, and convinces plain men who are candid. His 
censures are no more substitutions for argument than are 
those of Mr. Benn, who writes of the Anglican Churchmen 
of Lord Grey’s day (Vol. I. p. 350) that they had “ agreed 
to stake their dogmatic convictions on the impeccable 
morality and infallible historical accuracy of the records 
kept by a lying and blood-thirsty priesthood.” This being 
so, why was Paine singled out for his “sad deficiency in 
what we call the historical sense”? The same charge 
might as reasonably be laid against nearly the whole 
academic Anglican world of Paine’s generation—and of the 
next, for that matter. The account of his deism may pass 
as literally true, save in that it ignores Paine’s reliance on 
the design argument ; but it is just as true of the deism of 
Francis Newman, for whose thought Mr. Benn has nothing 
but respect, though in 1850 Newman’s deism lagged much 
further behind contemporary thought than Paine’s had 
done fifty years earlier. Why are the balances thus held? 
Is there any better excuse than the academic tradition ? 

Mr. Benn, I fear, has not thought it necessary to pay to 
Paine any such attention as he would spontaneously give to 
an academic. After writing as above of Paine’s handling 
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of the Old Testament, he goes on to say of his New 
Testament criticisms :— 


“They are not new ; being in fact such as at all 
times would naturally occur to a reader of independent 
mind and strong common-sense. The repeated charges 
of fraud and imposture brought against the Apostles 
and Evangelists—though never against Jesus Himself— 
jar painfully on a modern ear. But they are largely 
due to the mistaken notion, shared by Paine with his 
orthodox contemporaries, that the Gospels and Acts 
were written by contemporaries and eye-witnesses of 
the events related. If the traditional headings of those 
books could be accepted as genuine, it would be hard 
indeed to acquit their authors of deliberate deceit ; and, 
even as it is, the charge is one that very serious critics 
have felt themselves obliged, after due consideration, to 
repeat against the unknown authors of some parts of 
the gospel narratives.” 


Here again the concern to be just is apparent ; but it is 
fitful. As to Paine’s view of the Gospels, Mr. Benn is 
seriously astray. Paine expressly wrote that “the writers 
cannot have been eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses of the 
matters they relate,” and that “the books have not been 
written by the persons called Apostles, who are supposed 
to have been witnesses of this kind.” And he added 
this :— 


“J am not one of those who are fond of believing 
there is much of what is called wilful lying or lying 
originally, except in the case of men setting up to be 
prophets, as in the Old Testament, for prophesying is 
lying professionally. In almost all other cases, it is not 
difficult to discover the progress by which even simple 
supposition, with the aid of credulity, will in time 
grow into a lie, and at last be told as a fact; and 
whenever we can find a charitable reason for a thing 
of this kind, we ought not to indulge a severe 
one.” 
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Thus Paine does expressly make the kind of discrimin- 
ation that Mr. Benn says he could not make ; and does not 
make the charges imputed to him. And what are we to 
say of the judgment that his criticisms are “ such as at all 
times would naturally occur to a reader of independent mind 
and strong common-sense”? Had they occurred to Locke, 
to Berkeley, to Johnson, to “the intellect of the country” ? 
Of Francis Newman Mr. Benn writes (Vol. II, p. 35) :— 
“De Wette taught him enough to annihilate the Christo- 
logical value of the prophecies.” Paine could see the point 
for himself. Of Newman Mr. Benn further writes :—‘ No 
possible solution of what is called the ‘synoptic problem’ 
will acquit the first three Evangelists of what he charges 
them with—mutual inconsistency, superstition, and false- 
hood.” Newman is endorsed. Paine is blamed, though he 
had not gone so far. 

Of such criticism I confess I can make nothing. Even 
the remark that Paine “strangely enough . . . accepts the 
book of Daniel as genuine,” seems a perversity. Paine gives 
his grounds, which are put tentatively, not positively, and 
are quite reasonable as far as they go, though he lacked the 
special scholarship needed to realise the non-authenticity of 
the book of Daniel. Finally, Mr. Benn admits that “ alto- 
gether, as far as it goes, and as against the superstitious 
notions then current, his (Paine’s) attack must be pronounced 
successful. Many of the clergy would now go much 
further ; and, whether as a consequence of this or of other works, 
a complete change of front has been adopted in the defensive 
tactics of all.” 

Precisely so. Paine’s book, more than any other in nine- 
teenth century England, set up a popular pressure which, 
lasting through generations, forced on the clergy from the 
outside a “change of front.” To note this kind of social 
reaction is one of the plain duties of the historian of 
opinion ; because, through all history, the mental life of 
the mass, as regards its rise and fall, is found to determine, 
by economic and other causation, the level of the mental 
life of the better-placed classes. The kind of middle-class 
and upper-class pietism engendered by Wilberforce’s Practical 
View (oddly described by Mr. Benn asa relatively “ — 
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counterblast ” to Paine’s Age of Reason, which it did not 
attempt to answer) was, as he notes, preceded by the popular 
Evangelical revival of Whitefield and Wesley ; though that, 
in turn, did not in its day lay hold of “ millions,” as he too 
sweepingly declares. On the other hand, the wide spread 
of critical rationalism among the proletariat is the most 
decisive intellectual change of the nineteenth century, from 
the point of the history of civilisation. 

If I have dwelt on matters of sociological interpretation, 
and on one or two special cases of one-sided judgment in 
Mr. Benn’s book, rather than on its illuminating value in 
general, it is because these are the grounds on which he 
is least likely to be speedily corrected by the students to 
whom he will be most welcome as a giver of new light. 
It is of the first importance that the historiography of 
rationalism should in itself, as a process of generalisation, 
be scientific ; and it is chiefly on this side that Mr. Benn’s 
book is susceptible of revision. His generalisation of “two 
main factors” in “all religious movements” seems to me 
to have no bearing on the cases of Islam and Babism ; 
and his two factors are really one. So again he sets up 
a protest by his startling criticism of the term “ free 
thought” in his generally admirable opening chapter. 


*« Rationalism,” he writes, “ coincides much more 
nearly with what is called free thought [than with 
materialism; ] but it is less purely negative in its implica- 
tions. A freethinker would probably admit that he 
was bound by the laws of logic; but his name has 
not the advantage of acknowledging that intellectual 
duty. It was no doubt’ originally coined as a protest 
against the imposition of religious beliefs by authority, 
a protest equally, though less directly, conveyed by 
the word rationalism. But authority, as will presently 
appear, is only one motive in that very complex and 
variable frame of mind by which religious belief is 
guarded against the destructive application of reason.” 


The “would presumably admit” is hardly worthy of 
Mr. Benn. Did he ever hear of a professed “ free thinker ” 
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who did not expressly claim to be bound by the laws of 
logic? Has he not constantly found free-thought propaganda 
warning men against the blinding effects of emotional 
prejudice and presupposition, as well as against “authority”? 
If the failure to “acknowledge” explicitly all its impli- 
cations is a blemish in a name, what name of a school 
of thought would ever pass muster? Tried by this 
test, ‘‘ Liberal” and ‘‘ Conservative” are alike misnomers. 
“Rationalism,” as Mr. Benn knows, has had various mean- 
ings at different times, some of them actually exclusive of 
the “intellectual duties” ; and it is still resented by some 
as a begging of the question. It is matter enough for con- 
cern that rationalists as such should still have to dispute at 
times on serious questions of interpretation of history and 
life, without the obtrusion of absolutely factitious issues as 
to terminology. But this demurrer, let me add, has no 
application to the further criticism which Mr. Benn passes 
on Huxley’s late definition of “agnosticism.” That 
criticism is as valid as it is important—an excellent sample 
of the philosophical faculty which makes his book as a 


whole a permanent contribution to scientific literature. 
Joun M. RosertTson 
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O one needs an excuse for re-opening the Lives of the 

Poets; the book is too delightful. It is not, of course, 
as delightful as Boswell ; but who re-opens Boswell? Bos- 
well is in another category ; because, as every one knows, 
when he has once been opened he can never be shut. But, 
on its different level, the Leves will always hold a firm and 
comfortable place in our affections. After Boswell, it is 
the book which brings us nearer than any other to the 
mind of Dr. Johnson. That is its primary import. We 
do not go to it for information or for instruction, or that 
our tastes may be improved, or that our sympathies may be 
widened ; we go to it to see what Dr. Johnson thought. 
Doubtless, during the process, we are informed and _ in- 
structed and improved in various ways; but these benefits 
are incidental, like the invigoration which comes from a 
mountain walk. It is not for the sake of the exercise that 
we set out; but for the sake of the view. The view from 
the mountain which is Samuel Johnson is so familiar, and 
has been so constantly analysed and admired, that further 
description would be superfluous. It is sufficient for us to 
recognise that he zs a mountain, and to pay all the reverence 
that is due. In one of Emerson’s poems a mountain and 
a squirrel begin to discuss each other’s merits; and the 
squirrel comes to the triumphant conclusion that he is very 
much the better of the two, since he can crack a nut, while 
the mountain can do no such thing. The parallel is close 
enough between this impudence and the attitude—implied, 
if not expressed—of too much of modern criticism towards 


1 Lives of the English Poets. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Edited by 
George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1905. 
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the sort of qualities—the easy, indolent power, the searching 
sense of actuality, the combined command of sanity and 
paradox, the immovable independence of thought—which 
went to the making of the Lives of the Poets. There is only, 
perhaps, one flaw in the analogy :—that, in this particular 
instance, the mountain was able to crack nuts a great deal 
better than any squirrel that ever lived. 

That the Lives continue to be read, admired, and edited, 
is in itself a high proof of the eminence of Johnson’s in- 
tellect ; because, as serious criticism, they can hardly appear 
to the modern reader to be very far removed from the futile. 
Johnson’s esthetic judgments are almost invariably subtle, 
or solid, or bold; they have always some good quality to 
recommend them—except one: they arenever right. That 
is an unfortunate deficiency ; but no one can doubt that 
Johnson has made up for it, and that his wit has saved all. 
He has managed to be wrong so cleverly, that nobody minds. 
When Gray, for instance, points the moral to his poem on 
Walpole’s cat with a reminder to the fair that all that 
glisters is not gold, Johnson remarks that this is “ of 
no relation to the purpose; if what glistered had been 
‘ gold,’ the cat would not have gone into the water ; and, 
if she had, would not less have been drowned.” Could 
anything be more ingenious, or more neatly put, or more 
obviously true? But then, to use Johnson’s own phrase, 
could anything be of less “relation to the purpose”? It is 
his wit—and we are speaking, of course, of wit in its widest 
sense—that has sanctified Johnson’s perversities and errors, 
that has embalmed them for ever, and that has put his book, 
with all its mass of antiquated doctrine, beyond the reach 
of time. 

For it is not only in particular details that Johnson's 
criticism fails to convince us; his entire point of view is 
patently out of date. Our judgments differ from his, not 
only because our tastes are different, but because our whole 
method of judging has changed. Thus, to the historian of 
letters, the Lives have a special interest, for they afford a 
standing example of a great dead tradition—a tradition 
whose characteristics throw more than one curious light 
upon the literary feelings and ways which have become 
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habitual to ourselves. Perhaps the most striking differeuce 
between the critical methods of the eighteenth century and 
those of the present day, is the difference in sympathy. The 
most cursory glance at Johnson’s book is enough to show 
that he judged authors as if they were criminals in the dock, 
answerable for every infraction of the rules and regulations 
laid down by the laws of art, which it was his business to 
administer without fear or favour. Johnson never inquired 
what poets were trying to do; he merely aimed at discover- 
ing whether what they had done complied with the canons 
of poetry. Such a system of criticism was clearly un- 
exceptionable, upon one condition—that the critic was 
quite certain what the canons of poetry precisely were; but 
the moment that it became obvious that the only way of 
arriving at a conclusion upon the subject was by consulting 
the poets themselves, the whole situation completely changed. 
The judge had to bow to the prisoner’s ruling. In other 
words, the critic discovered that his first duty was, not to 
criticise, but to understand the object of his criticism. That 
is the essential distinction between the school of Johnson 
and the school of Sainte-Beuve. No one can doubt the 
greater width and profundity of the modern method ; but it 
is not without its drawbacks. An excessive sympathy with 
one’s author brings its own set of errors: the critic is so 
happy to explain everything, to show how this was the 
product of the age, how that was the product of environ- 
ment, and how the other was the inevitable result of inborn 
qualities and tastes—that he sometimes forgets to mention 
whether the work in question has any value. It is then that 
one cannot help regretting the Johnsonian black cap. 

But other defects, besides lack of sympathy, mar the 
Lives of the Poets. One cannot help feeling that no matter 
how anxious Johnson might have been to enter into the 
spirit of some of the greatest of the masters with whom he 
was concerned, he never could have succeeded. Whatever 
critical method he might have adopted, he still would have 
been unable to appreciate certain literary qualities, which, 
to our minds at any rate, appear to be the most important 
of all. His opinion of Lycidas is well known: he found 
that poem “easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting.” Of 
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the songs in Comus he remarks: “they are harsh in their 
diction, and not very musical in their numbers.” He could 
see nothing in the splendour and elevation of Gray, but 
“‘ glittering accumulations of ungraceful ornaments.” The 
passionate intensity of Donne escaped him altogether; he 
could only wonder how so ingenious a writer could 
be so absurd. Such preposterous judgments can only be 
accounted for by inherent deficiencies of taste; Johnson had 
no ear, and he had no imagination. These are, indeed, 
grievous disabilities in a critic. What could have induced 
such a man, the impatient reader is sometimes tempted to 
ask, to set himself up as a judge of poetry ? 

The answer to the question is to be found in the 
remarkable change which has come over our entire con- 
ception of poetry, since the time when Johnson wrote. 
It has often been stated that the essential characteristic 
of that great Romantic Movement which began at the 
end of the eighteenth century, was the re-introduction of 
Nature into the domain of poetry. Incidentally, it is 
curious to observe that nearly every literary revolution has 
been hailed by its supporters as a return to Nature. No 
less than the school of Coleridge and Wordsworth, the 
school of Denham, of Dryden, and of Pope, proclaimed 
itself as the champion of Nature ; and there can be little 
doubt that Donne himself—the father of all the conceits 
and elaborations of the seventeenth century—wrote under 
the impulse of a Naturalistic reaction against the conven- 
tional classicism of the Renaissance. Precisely the same 
contradictions took place in France. Nature was the 
watchword of Malherbe and of Boileau ; and it was equally 
the watchword of Victor Hugo. To judge by the successive 
proclamations of poets, the development of literature offers 
a singular paradox. The further it goes back, the more 
sophisticated it becomes; and it grows more and more 
natural as it grows distant from the State of Nature. 
However this may be, it is at least certain that the 
Romantic revival peculiarly deserves to be called Natural- 
istic, because it succeeded in bringing into vogue the 
operations of the external world—‘“‘ the Vegetable Universe,” 
as Blake called it—as subject-matter for poetry. But it 
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would have done very little, if it had done nothing more 
than this. Thomson, in the full meridian of the eighteenth 
century, wrote poems upon the subject of Nature; but it 
would be foolish to suppose that Wordsworth and Coleridge 
merely carried on a fashion which Thomson had begun. 
Nature, with them, was something more than a peg for 
descriptive and didactic verse ; it was the manifestation of 
the vast and mysterious forces of the world. The publica- 
tion of The Ancient Mariner is a landmark in the history of 
letters, not because of its descriptions of natural objects, but 
because it swept into the poet’s vision a whole new universe 
of infinite and eternal things: it was the discovery of the 
Unknown. We are still under the spell of The Ancient 
Mariner; and poetry to us means, primarily, something 
which suggests, by means of words, mysteries and infinitudes. 
Thus, music and imagination seem to us the most essential 
qualities of poetry, because they are the most potent means 
by which such suggestions may be invoked. But the 
eighteenth century knew none of these things. To Lord 
Chesterfield and to Pope, to Prior and to Horace Walpole, 
there was nothing at all strange about the world; it was 
charming, it was disgusting, it was ridiculous, and it was 
just what one might have expected. In such a world, why 
should poetry, more than anything else, be mysterious ? 
No! Let it be sensible ; that was enough. 

The new edition of the Lives, which Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
prepared for publication before his death, and which is now 
issued by the Clarendon Press, with a brief Memoir of the 
editor, would probably have astonished Dr. Johnson. But, 
though the elaborate erudition of the notes and appendices 
might have surprised him, it would not have put him to 
shame. One can imagine his growling scorn of the 
scientific conscientiousness of the present day. And indeed, 
the three tomes of Dr. Hill’s edition, with all their solid 
wealth of information, their voluminous scholarship, their 
accumulation of vast research, are a little ponderous and a 
little ugly ; the hand is soon wearied with the weight, and 
the eye is soon distracted by the varying types, and the 
compressed columns of the notes, and the paragraphic 
numerals in the margins. This is the price that must be 
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paid for increased efficiency. The wise reader will divide 
his attention between the new business-like edition and one 
of the charming old ones, in four comfortable volumes, 
where the text is supreme upon the page, and the paragraphs 

follow one another at leisurely intervals. The type may be 

a little faded, and the paper a little yellow; but what of 

that? It is all quiet and easy; and, as one reads, the 

brilliant sentences seem to come to one, out of the Past, 

with the intimacy of a conversation. 








G. L. STRACHEY 


WAR AND PEACE’ 


LMOST from the dawn of reason men have been 

reasoning that war is regrettable, absurd, or wicked. | 
And since, nevertheless, war has never ceased, it is 
sufficiently clear that men are not governed by reason. 
This is evident when one man hits another and the other 
hits back ; and it is not less evident, even under modern 
conditions, when one nation makes war on another. None | 
of the combatants, it is true, on either side, and still less 
the non-combatants, has any personal grievance against | 
the enemy. But the fighting instinct is aroused; and 
any and every excuse, catchword, or symbol, is good | 
enough to silence the protests of reason. The flag, } 
“‘my country right or wrong,” honour, interest, religion, 
(reverting on such occasions to the fighting God of the 
Jews)—any and everything will do to formulate and 
express the master-passion. During the course of a war, fr 
a nation is mad; and it is idle to appeal to its sober 
thoughts. The very same man who is beside himself | 
with indignation if his dividends are threatened by a plea | 
for humanity or justice, sees without a murmur his i 
securities decline and his income-tax rise, and will even 
throw his person after his goods, if the appeal is made in the 





1 The Arbiter in Council, London: Macmillan, 1906. 
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name of war. He does not reason ; he does not reflect. He 
abandons himself to his instincts. City men, music-hall 
patriots, bishops, dons, artisans—all succumb to the innate 
love of a row. In a moment they rush together ; and 
the element is formed on which comes riding the god 
of war. Statesmen make war by calculation; but if 
nations were to calculate, there would never be another 
war fought. 

Now the spectacle of a “nation in arms” will appear 
sublime or; the reverse, according to the temperament 
and the conviction of the observer. Philosophers have 
commonly regarded it as lamentable. But philosophers 
are always in a minority; and even philosophers, of late, 
have shown signs of going over to the other side. Darwin, 
unconsciously and against his will, Nietzsche, of set 
purpose, have preached to all peoples the gospel of war. 
Philosophy in its old age has appealed to instinct; and 
those who believe in peace must be prepared to adopt the 
same course. ‘To meet the passion for war, they must evoke 
a passion for peace. That is what Christianity did in its 
earlier phase, before it had become the protégé and the 
champion of the secular power. The primitive Christians 
held that war was wrong ; that was their faith, and a faith 
for which they suffered. Later Christians, temporising, 
held that only unjust wars were wrong. But when has any 
nation admitted that any of its wars were unjust? The 
latest Christians, accordingly, are found to support all wars; 
and a chaplain is attached to every regiment, not, certainly, 
to preach the gospel of peace. It is not from the Churches, 
and least of all from Established Churches, that a peace 
propaganda is likely to proceed. 

On the other hand, there are signs that such a 
propaganda may proceed from the masses; and that the 
New Philosophy may be checkmated by the New Social- 
ism. We hear little in England of the “ Anti-militarist ” 
movement, presumably because we have not the system 
of conscription by which it is evoked. But on the 
Continent, and especially in France, it appears to be 
assuming formidable dimensions. Bred partly of disgust 
at the conditions of barrack life, partly of resentment that 
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the working classes, in their capacity of soldiers, should be 
employed to shoot their comrades in their capacity as 
labourers, it has made, it would appear, rapid progress 
among the Trade Unions. Its propaganda is one of 
passive resistance ; it invites soldiers to refuse to fight, and 
especially to refuse to fight against their own class. The 
movement may be ignorant, imprudent, unreflecting; reason 
may condemn it. But, just where reason is powerless, the 
movement may succeed ; for it is a passion, and only by 
passion can passion be fought. Reason should never reject an 
irrational ally ; for, though she holds the balance, she cannot 
weight the scales. To those who desire peace, as to those 
who desire social reform, the masses are the last hope. 
Their arrival at self-consciousness is the great fact of our 
age. Will they be captured by Rudyard Kipling or by 
Tolstoy ? That is the greatest question of our time. And 
probably it is men as despised and as obscure as were 
the early Christians, that are going to give the decisive 
answer. 

But though men be not simply or primarily reasoning 
animals, though an argument addressed to their heads has 
little effect, unless and until it be reinforced by passion 
and prejudice, it would be absurd to conclude that they 
cannot be influenced by reason. Slowly but surely, argu- 
ment works upon us all, partly by confronting one passion 
with another and compelling a choice between them, 
partly by insisting on the consequences of actions, partly 
by pointing out incoherences and contradictions in the 
arguments by which we are accustomed to buttress our 
instincts. From all these points of view, the author of 
The Arbiter in Council has done good service to the cause 
of peace. He has accumulated a large store of learning 
-—historical, literary, and legal—and brought it all to 
bear upon the great problem, in a dialogue form better 
calculated, perhaps, to appeal to a wide public, than would 
have been a set and formal treatise. Most of the arguments 
commonly urged for the perpetuation of war are subjected 
here to merciless exposure. The result is not demonstra- 
tion; for ‘in such matters demonstration is impossible. 
But at least any one who reads the book must be led to 
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reconsider the whole problem. And reconsideration is a 
necessary step towards conversion. 

One of the reasons why war continues is, that those 
who make and support it have so little idea what it is really 
like. Most statesmen, most members of legislatures, and 
most of their constituents, have never seen a battle, perhaps 
never read a vivid and truthful account of one. The ideas 
evoked in many minds by the word “war” are fifes and 
drums, applauding crowds, “the girl I left behind me,” 
glory, honour, self-sacrifice, travel, adventure, loot. In 
various proportions, and various combinations, these and 
such-like notions and images float through the mind of the 
crowd, mingled vaguely with others less alluring ; and a 
writer in the Press, or a politician on the platform, would 
be very ignorant of his trade if he could not summon 
into prominence those that suit his purpose, and drive 
the others into the dim background. On the other 
hand, those who have experience of war have seldom 
imagination enough to interpret their own experience ; 
and, in any case, if they are professional men, the bias 
of their profession compels them to ignore the facts that 
might weaken them in their chosen career. Perhaps the 
only man of genius who has at once experienced and 
described war is Tolstoy. And every one knows the result 
upon his opinions. 

What is war really? The author of the dréiter has 
collected many descriptions of battle-scenes by eye- 
witnesses. Let us take one at random ; and let the most 
ardent champion of war consider if it does not give him 
cause to reflect. A war correspondent is describing the 
battle-field of Sedan :— 


“Let your readers fancy masses of coloured rags 
glued together with blood and brains, and pinned into 
strange shapes by fragments of bones. Let them 
conceive men’s bodies without heads, legs without 
bodies, heaps of human entrails attached to red and 
blue cloth, and disembowelled corpses in uniform, 
bodies lying about in all attitudes with skulls shattered, 
faces blown off, hips smashed, bones, flesh, and gay 
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clothing all pounded together as if brayed in a mortar, 
extending for miles, not very thick in one place, but 
recurring perpetually for weary hours ; and then they 
cannot, with the most vivid imagination, come up to 
the sickening reality of that butchery.” 


Yet that is only a description, a description of a sight. 
To make the description complete, there would have to 
be added an account, not merely of mutilated bodies, but 
of the tortures they endured, the fear, the anxiety, the 
brutality, the suffering and death by disease, the intolerable 
marches, the tortured feet, the whole complexity of dis- 
comfort and pain which precedes and follows a battle. No 
imagination could adequately record what war means. But 
at least we might try to remember that every diplomatist 
making war, every preacher defending it, every philosopher 
palliating it, every litterateur glorifying it, every frequenter 
of the music-hall cheering it, every newspaper-reader 
applauding it, is doing what in him lies to bring about 
and to perpetuate throughout the world exactly such scenes 
as are inadequately symbolised by the words quoted above. 

The reply, of course, will be, that all this, though true, 
is only part of the truth: that war evokes great virtues 
and great heroism, which more than redeem its sufferings ; 
and that only a mean and materialistic spirit would reckon 
up the cost entailed by experiences so great and splendid. 
But, once more, what is the truth? What really is war? 
That it has its heroes, no one will deny ; but is it really 
supposed that the effect of war on the whole is to engender 
heroism? Let us turn once more to an eyewitness ; let 
us read the account, given by an enthusiastic soldier, of 
the actual effect produced on Napoleon’s army by the 
Russian campaign of 1812. 


“ At these bivouacs, we saw men fighting for a 
morsel of bread. If any one else, numbed with cold, 
drew near a fire, the soldiers to whom it belonged 
drove him away ; and if, mad with thirst, you begged 
a drop of water from one who had a full bowl, you were 
sure to be refused with execrations. Often men of 
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education, who had been friends, quarrelled over a 
handful of straw or a bit of dead horse. ‘The most 
dreadful feature of this war was that it demoralised our 
characters, and gave birth to new vices ; men who had 
been generous, humane, upright, became selfish, greedy, 
cruel, and unjust. . . . Whoever had not the strength 
to march was abandoned; and whoever was abandoned 
was a dead man within an hour. Whenever a soldier 
sank from fatigue, his next neighbour rushed on him 
and stripped him of his clothing, even before he was 
dead. Every moment we heard them begging the aid 
of some charitable hand. ‘My comrades,’ one would 
cry in heart-rending tones, ‘help me to rise, deign to 
lend me a hand to pursue my march.’ All passed by 
without even regarding him. ‘Ah, I conjure you not 
to abandon me to the enemy ; in the name of humanity 
grant me the trifling assistance I ask ; help me to rise.’ 
Instead of being moved by a prayer so touching, they 
considered him as already dead, and began to strip 
him ; we then heard his cries: ‘ Help, help! they 
murder me. Why do you trample me under foot ? 
You even take away my clothes!’ If some officer, 
urged by generous feelings, did not arrive in time to 
prevent it, many in the like situation would have been 
assassinated by their own comrades. ..... Every 
day’s march presented us with a repetition of the 
mournful scenes of which I have given a faint sketch. 
Our hearts, completely hardened by these loathsome 
scenes, lost all sensibility. We were reduced to a state 
of brutality that left us no feeling but the instinct of 
self-preservation.” 


The last words are significant, and give the key to the 
whole. The number of men whom the struggle for life, 
in the crude form of war, converts into heroes, is negligi- 
ble ; the number it reduces to the brute, is incalculable. 
For one Sidney at the end of a campaign, there are a 
thousand savages. Is it worth the cost of war to produce 
the Sidney, even if it were really war that produced him ? 

But of course it is not! Heroes are born, not made ; 
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and they have scope enough in peace. If a man has the 
instinct to give his life for the public good, he has oppor- 
tunity enough. A doctor may do it daily and hourly. 
There is not much in being ready to die. If people 
want to live, or die, as it may happen, in a noble way, 
they may do so in peace as much as in war. It is only 
the sentimentality of a poem like Maud, that supposes peace 
to be in itself a canker. If our peace is cankered, that is 
not because it is peace, but because it is peace based on 
injustice and egotism. And idealists have, or should have, 
something better to do than to light the fire of war in the 
hope of purging away the dross of peace. It is another fire 
than that that we need. All that is really strong in modern 
society, all that has conviction behind it, and moral force, is 
on the side of peace. It may not have been so in the past ; 
but it is so now. And the argument for war breaks down 
as much on the moral as on the material side. 

There remains the argument from necessity. “‘ War,” it 
is said, “‘ may, if you insist, be undesirable, even monstrous 
and horrible ; but it is inevitable. It always has been, and 
it always will be. It is the law of the world and of human 
nature.” To which it may be replied, that we cannot infer 
from the laws of the world, of which we know little, to the 
laws of human societies, of which we know, if anything, less. 
And as to human nature, who is to be its interpreter? The 
man who, from an inner impulse, says : “ Thou shalt not 
fight,” very likely knows something about it that Shake- 
speare did not know. Human nature is something 
unfolding and changing in time. What it was, it is not ; 
what it is, it will not be. No command of the conscience 
or impulse of the will, can or ought to be suppressed by the 
assertion that it is contrary to human nature. That war has 
been the universal practice in the past, gives no presumption 
whatever that it will be a universal practice in the future. 
It is more reasonable and more modest to study the actual 
course of history. And history shows us a progressive ex- 
pansion of the area of peace, of which war itself has been 
the instrument. Tribes and cities perpetually at war have 
been fused into kingdoms and empires, guaranteeing peace 
within their frontiers. And who can set a limit to this pro- 
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cess? There was a time in the Middle Ages, as our author 
copiously illustrates, when private war between nobles, 
corporations, casual groups of men, was normal. That has 
disappeared so completely as to seem incredible. In the 
eighteenth century, the impossibility of suppressing the duel 
was made an argument for the impossibility of suppressing 
war. Where is the duel now? The impossible is always hap- 
pening. And if to most of us it now seems impossible that 
the Powers should ever abandon the arbitrament of war, that 
is evidence rather of a languid imagination than of a shrewd 
intelligence. It is easy to sneer at the Hague Conference 
and at the Concert of the Powers ; but likely enough, to the 
historian of the future, these despised beginnings will appear 
to be pregnant with the fate of the world. The chapters of 
The Arbiter in Council, which trace the history of the idea 
and practice of international arbitration, have an interest not 
only historical but prophetic. To the eye of faith, which is 
the only common-sense that is sensible, that little seed is the 
germ of a tree of life. We cannot do much, perhaps, 
to hasten its growth; but we need not retard it. The 
growth on which it, in turn, depends, must take place in 
ourselves. We must learn to see war as it really is; for so to 
see it is to condemn it. And from that condemnation, once 
it is sincere and convinced, much else will follow. 
G. Lowes DIcKINSON 





*.* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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